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VY FRIEND'S garden was only a tiny 
M one in his back yard, but he was as 
proud of jt as if it had been a farm. 
Noting nuy surprise at the wselessly small 
amounts of dozens of kinds of vegetables, he 
explained that, being a city dweller, he never 
had seen vegetables except in stores and on 
the table and had been curious to see “how 
all those thitgs grow.” 
“So for, I've grown only American vege 
tables,” he said, “Next year 1 want to go in 
for foreign things. Do you know a good place 
where T can get seed of foreign plants?” 
Glancing over his jumble of plants and 
making «a rough mental caleulation, T said: 
“Those tomatoes, snap beans, peppers, } 
beans, and potatoes are the only truly Amori- 
can vegetables vou have, All the others are 
foreign —onions, radishes, lettuce. spinach, 
beets, chard, cabbage. broccoli, collatds, car- 
rots, parsley, turmips. peas, asparagus, 
beans: mustard, eggplant, and the rest of 1 
“The foreign plants in your garden aut- 
number the native ones hy about five to one.” 
“What do you mean, ‘foreign’?” he asked. 
“T bought the seed for all these right here In 
town, and [ve ahways eaten most of these 
things, ‘They're common.” 
“Yes, they're common to us,” Lagreed, “hat 
were foreigners tn America 
F ancestors and mine." 
Thus my friend became interested in the 
origins as well as the growing habits of plants, 
and now he includes plant history as part of 
his hobby 
When Dr. Grosvenor. Editer of the Na- 
Troma Grockarnic Macaame, asked me if 


T would help in presenting this story, T wel- 
comed the chance to answer a few of the most 
often-usked questions about the origin, nature, 
behavior, and travels of the vegetubles now 
most commonly grown in the United States, 


More Vedetubles Eaten than Ever Before 


Americans have become great vegetable 
ealers, We eal more “store vexetables” than 
ever, and the growing of vegetables in home 
and community gardens has become more 
extensive than at any time in our history 
except during periods of national emergency. 

We like our vegetables fresh from the gar- 
den: we like many of them raw; and we want 
them the year round. Qur use of fresh, canned, 
and frozen veyetables—except potatoes and 
sweet polat 3 Increased, per person, 
steadily for 25 years and more, while our use 
of potatoes and grains has steadily decreased, 

“Truck crops” we call our vegetables, The 
expression has no conntctivn with the fact 
that they are commonly houled to market in 
motor trucks, (formerly in wagons or carts), 
but it reveals an interesting bit of history 
about the early vegetable business. 

‘One old meaning of the word “truck,” de- 
rived from the French word troguer, is “to 
barter or exchanue” In the United States the 
word developed a special meaning as a syno- 
nym for vegetables in general because of the 
practice of bartering or dealing in small lots 
of them in the market, 

Vegetable growing in America today has 
come far from the days of small items that 
were commonly bartered; it has become big 
business. The trick gardeners who worked 
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ressa by the Hurons; tw ppudiyuantaih ly the 
northern Algonquins; mafacixit by the Dela- 
wares; okindgier by Indians on the Raanuke 
River; ayacotle and eff by the Aztecs, 

Each tribe had grown bean “always.” 
meaning as iar back as their folk tales cqull 
tell them. 

Many kinds of beans were known in the Old 
World, but fur this particular ane there were 
no descriptions or namec in Ol World lupe 
suages until after 1402, During the 450-od 
years since Columbus's discovery of America, 
our American type of bean has become spread 
ull over the globe and has long been grown 
in many lanids—China, for example, 

The Chinese have grown such a diversity 
of forins of this species that China has been 
designated by one authority neo “secondary 
center of origin or distribution.” Newerthe- 
less, other available evidence paints fo a 
strictly American origin (page 159). 

Other American vegetable species, ton, were 
so quickly seettered over the earth after about 
1500 and were grown so extensively that for 
many years thei American origin was oyer- 
looked. Some—peppers, for instance—were 
believed to be of Oriental origin (payo 160)- 

Former confusion over the bean, the garden 

pper, and the sweet potato (page 148) show 

ow casy it has been to lose sight of the hemi- 
sphere of origin af ecrtain plants even within 
recent historical times, Imagine the difficulty 
of tracing back the history of Old World 
plants te the country of their origin after they 
had been shuttled about over Rurwsia and parts 
of Africa for thousands of years! 


Findings of Archeologists Help 


The archeologists, ton, have nude their con 
tributions to plant history, Ancient carvings, 
records in stone, ormaments, and decorated 
utensils describing or depicting food plants 
have been found in tombs and remains of 
dwellings in many parts of the world (p, 151). 

Even seeds of very ancient varieties of veze- 
tables have been found, We should say “reme 
nants” nf seeds, because the life bad long since 
gone out of them when found. Fragile shapes 
of matter that would cromble with little more 
than a touch were often all that remained. 
The seeds could he identified, hut, contrary 
to recurring tales, they would rot grow: 

Many sincere persons have beer victims 
of one hoax or another involving secds 
alleged ta have been found in an Egyptian 
tomb or some other very ancient repository, 
Tn the best of faith, enthusiastic recipients of 
sach sels have planted them, and then, 
amazed by their growth, shouted their dis- 
covery to the world, 
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‘On one occasion seeds of a grain were found 
in the wrappings of an Egyptian mummy. 
‘They were planted and they grew. ‘This ap- 
peared to be a most unusual ease until it was 
discovered that the seeds came from incom. 
pletely threshed straw of a recent crop used 
in packing the mummy for shipment, 


Microscope Helps Show Corn’ Ancesiry 


Tn recent years the microscope has been userl 
successfully in techusical studies In hereslity in 
trying to ferret aut obscure charscteristics of 
different species that may be native to dif- 
ferent regions. 

Tt is now possitle with some plants to con- 
firm their supposed Origin with rexsnnable cer- 
tainty by the shapes of the chromosomes, those 
minute structures within the cell which are the 


American types have chromosomes more lke 
these of the maize of Central America than 
that of Peru, 

Thos it appears that aur North American 
Ainds of corn are directly descended from 
Central American forms, which in tum are 
the result of prehistoric hybridization between 
South American maize and a closely related 
wild species wf Contral America having. the 
sume ancestor is maize (page ($5). 

This remarkable pjece of genealogical de- 
tective work required many veurs of investiga- 
tion by many men ane a $15-page monograph 
to bring the whole story together, 

Much homun progress had been male even 
before history began. Some civilizations, in- 
chutting sizable cit ose, Aemiristtevt, ame elis~ 
appeared with only circumstantial evidence 
today as to what happened to them, 

How were the people of those 
What did they eat? Where did 
plants come from? Were those plants wild 
or cultivated? There must haye been an 
agriculture, since cities cannot feed themselves 
on wild plants and game alone. 

Agriculture, the plinposeful rearing of ani- 
mals and (he cultivation of plants, began to 
develap in the last part af the Stone Age, along 
with man’s learning how ta make pottery and 
how to sharpen tools bw grinding instead of 
chipping. 

Agriculture did not come about all over the 
inhabited parts of the earth at the same time. 
Tn <ome parts of the world there are primitive 
cultures, even today. that have slelogat 
Nittle if any beyond the Stane Age* 


* See “Barth's Most Primitive People,” by Churlee 
P. Mountlort Nenoone Geounneue Manage. Jan- 
dary, 1946, 
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Man's first efforts at agriculture doubtless 
were directed fu (hose plants which produced 
a good vield of palatuble seeds that could be 
stored easily for food, or which produced 
large, fleshy, underground parts that would 
persist in the soil from one sesson to the next 
and could be dug up when wanted. Many 
highly perishable lraty vegetables and festy- 
fruit vegetables came into cultivation later. 


Eastern Mediterranean Contributed Most 

OF the eight or ten main centers of origin 
of vegetables and other economic plants, the 
Jands about the eastern end of the Mediter— 
ranean Sea and well inland are credited with 
the largest number of vegetables now grown in 
America. Among them are asparagus, beets 
breccoli, cabbage, eaulifiower, celery, endive, 
kale, lettuce, parsley, parsuips. and rhubarb. 

This area, from Asin Minor to Egypt, in- 
cludes the world’s mest brew travelet cor- 
tidor of prehisteric migrations and also a 
wide range of climatic and soil conditions. 

We cannot be sure that all plants-apparently 
originating there actually diel so. Many kinds 
may have been carried there by migrints from 
farther east of north, 

Several vegetables of supposedly primary 
origin in the Mediterranean, such as cabbage. 
lettuce, beets, and parsley, show other centers 
of origin or distribution in the Near Eastyand 
vice versa. Likewise, many kinds of vege- 
tables show centuts in both the Middle East 
and the Near East, such as peas, Indian mos 
tard, carrot, onion, and muskmelon; or in 
both the Middle East and India. 

The Mediterranean center, the Neat East 
i the trans-Caucasus area and 
Mesopotamia: and the Misdle East center, in- 
cluding Afghanistan and adjacent areas, tend 
to make a large geographic unit from west of 
the Himalayns to the Mediterranean, 

Although there were barriers to movement 
of prehistoric peuples within this urea. those 
barriers were lese formidable than those to the 
east and south. The migrating peoples cer- 
tainly carried seeds with them. 

Farly inhabitants of Mesopotamia, the non- 
Semitic Sumerians, had developed an ad- 
vanced civilization, with important cities and 
trade with other lands, evem before 4900 n. 
when most of the world was far less advanced. 

Where they came from we don't know, but 
they doubtless brought seeds of crop plants. 
By about 2750 0, c they had touched the 
Mediterranean, 

‘Then Semitic peoples from the west invaded 
Mesopotaniia, and later the Arvane from the 
east shoved into it, each doubtless carrying 
seeds af thelr fayorite food crops. 
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Still later the Aramaeans, a people from the 
northwest, invaded the country, 

Tn 539 m, c. the Persians took over. 

Thus there was a gradual crossing and re- 
crossing, Infiltration and transportation ‘of 
peoples from west, north, and east that can be 
(raced vaguely for thousands of years. 

Peoples, animals, and doubtless plants, as 
well os ideas, religions, and cultures, became 
distributed. So it is not surprising that many 
species have more than one center of develop~ 
ment and thnt it is not possible to say finally 
which center devel first_ 

About the tine the New Stone Age man of 
the Near East was pushing to the eastern 
Mediterranean, in the third millennium n. c., 
he was also moving through Asin Minor, 
across the Dardanelles, slong the coast of the 
Black Sea, and into the Danube Basin of 
Europe. His arrival appears. to have coin- 
cided with the first agriculture it eastern 
Europe. 

The plants first cultivated in Europe are 
Asiatic in origin, and archeological finds indi- 
cate that their culture in Europe is less an- 
clent than in the Near Enst and middle Asia. 

Migrations into the Aegean anel middle 
Medliterranean, both hy water and by lind, 
further distributed a large number of Asiatic 
plants into southern Europe. 

Early peoples of the Near East either 
dominated or influenced the whole of Burasia 
in prehistoric times, and indirectly, therefore, 
the rest of the world. Recent botanical evi- 
dence of western A origin of so many 
of our present vegetables is accordingly in no 
conflict with the archeological evidence of the 
rise af civilizations all ovet the globe. 


Plant Tramigrants from the Orieat 


The Far East has given the world more cul- 
tivated plants of all kinds than has any other 
Iarge area. Among these are many vegetables 
now grown in America, including various mus- 
tards; radishes, Chinese cabhage, soybeans, 
cucumbers, eggplant, and cowpeas. 

The Chinese center of plant origins, chiefly 
in central and western China, was the most 
prolific, and that-of middle and eastern India 
next, While Malava and Tadochina have 
contributed many economic plants, few are 
classed as vegetables and nene is important 
in America. 

Despite the evidence of contact between 
China and western Asia in prehistoric times, 
there is less evidence of diffusion of plants 
back and forth between China and middle 
Asia than between the Mediterranean and 
middle Asia, Geographic harriers have tended 
to keep isolate! these cultural and biological 
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areas of China, seal of one of the oldest cori 
tintious cultures. now in existence. 

Abundant evidence of late Stone Age man 
has been found in China. He liveil in rode 
villages. hunted, fished, farmed, bad domestic 
animals, mally used several of the 
vegetables y 

India has contributed many of the world’s 
cultivated plants. but of these only three 
important vegetables in Amori 
(black-eyed peas), eegplant, and cucu 

In the hazy prehistory of Indin there is 
far less evidence of numero 
of peoples and culture 
the wrens to the wi 
reason why the numerous veg 
lated crops originating int 
important outside India torlay, 

Africa has contributed only two vegetables 
common ty us, okra and watermelons, and 
Australia not a single one, 
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These civilizations had developed so te 
cently and t been so completely isolated 
from Eurasian and African cultures that they 
had made no evident contributions to Old 
World agriculture, arts, customs, thought, or 
racial composition before Columbus 

Very soon, however, after the voyages of 
Columbus and the Spanish explorers, the world 
was enriched by many important new fool 


plants from the Americas, including otnize, 
POTALOeS, RWEET PoTalc “ALors, Peppers 
squash, common beans, ane lima beans 


By the time of the early American explora- 
1, Eurasian civilizttions were highly 
veloped, with means of travel and methc 
disseminating ideas and geods. 
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at an almost sive speed, Within » couple 
of hundred years many American plants. pre 
viously unknown elsewhere, were becoming 
important foods on € continent 
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cultivated kinds are sown in tows, fertilized, 
weelel and otherwise piven favuralile grow 
ing conditions, 

Tf wild forms.are planted and given the best 
of vate, the plants might grow somewhat 
lamer than in the wild or make somewhat 
larger yields, Lut they would still be “wild” 
plants. Merely continuing tw plant all the 
see from such plants year after year, and 
tending the plants carefully, would not make 
“oultivated™ plants of them, 

What, then, did prehistoric man do to im- 
prove wild plants? And how are our plant 
scientists any better al the jole of improving 
plants than dur prehistori 

‘The. im| i i 
and “cultivated” plants is that wild plants 
perpetuate theméelves under conditions of 
chance pollination and natural selection only. 
Our cultivated plants are the result of 
innumerable generations of either purposeful 
or unwitting selections by man. Man adds 
nothing to the hereditary make-up of the 
world of plants, but does toke advantage of 
the enclless diversity thar Nature provides. 

Prehistoric man noticed that some plants 
were better for his use than others: so natu. 
rally those were the ones he chose, century 
after century. Since he planted seeds of 
Hants or fruits thar he had chosen to use, 
he mone or less automatically practiced plant 
selection of a sort. 


Geneticist Speeds Plane Improvement 


Thotisands of vears of discarding what is 
undesimble to man and propagating what is 
desirable to hin) develaped our cultivated 
Plants. For man's needs they ate considered 
highly superior to their wild ancestors; fan in 
getlimg certain qualities desited by man we 
have unwittingly sacrificed other qualities— 
for example, the ability to survive under ad- 
verse conditions. 

By choice of parent plants, controlling polli- 
nation, and wise selection amd testing of the 
plunt offspring through successive generations, 
the modern plant breeder may obtain, in a few 
years, especially desired combinations of exist- 
fig hereditary factors that might not be fosnd 
in the wild in hundreds or even thousands: of 
years. But he must first find samewhere in 
the world the parent jplants that already pos- 
sexs the hereditary factors needed, 

The gebpticist creates ne new factors, hut 
he does invaluable rearranging of existing 
factors, He is rapidly finding factors that 
ho one has known about, and he learns how 
they are inherited, so that plant improvement 
can be carried forward speedily, 

The art and practice of plant improvement 
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woes buck to prehistoric times, but the science 
of dow specific characters are inherited was 
born since the birth of many men now living, 
We could still make phint progres without 
the science of genetics, but It would bé too 
slaw and. costly, 


Plants Shown in Countries of Origin 


Tn the 32 paintings that accompany this 
article, the backgrounds typify the general 
regions in which each of these vegetables 
ariginated, They illustrate those areas, or 
well-known features of them, as they appear 
in modern times. Most crops illustrated are 
far older than any signs of civilization that 
can be seen in thos Inds today, 

The fruits, pods. and even the leafy edible 
parts of many of the yeretables are so hidden 
by Iuxuriant Jenves that they cannot be wen 
without pulling the leaves aside, Roots and 
tubers are, of course, obiseured by the soil, 

The fruits of melons and vining squashes 
ire so large and so far apart on the vines that 
the illustrations cannot show the details of 
the way they grow. Few: vegetables can be 
shown in detail as they grow in the garden. 

To show the principal features of some 
crops, Mrs. Bostelmann had to remove a part 
of their leaves: to take only a brinch of this 
kind or a piece of vine of that kind; to harvest 
the fruits of others ane put them ina pile, 
omitting details of their natural habits: to 
harvest others from the soil; or to show some 
of the less common varieties that have growth 
habits convenient to our purpose. 

Some of the vegetables. or parts uf them, 
are pitinted about half natwral size, while 
others, because of their large sive, hud to be 
y reduced. 

Different stages of development, such as the 
harvest stage of son of the leafy salad plants 
and the flowering or seerd-bearing stayes of 
the same plants, ate sometimes shown on the 
same plate, although these different stages of 
development actually occur months apart, 
Only by such devices cam the artist condense 
such a wealth of form and color inte so litle 
space and in such a beautiful manner, as she 
has done previously with fowers.* 


"Sec “The Worl in Vour Gurden,” by Wo HL 
Camp. with 24 paintings by Ele Bostetmann, Na 
THIWAL Geochabiic MAuAtine. July, 1947. ‘The many 
wrticfes on plants and! plant hunting which have op- 
peared In the Natowat Grocmarnic Maoasire invlucde 
the fallowing by Dwi Fairchild: “Hunting Useful 
Plants in the Cariboan,” Dasember, 1934, "Hunting 
for Plants in the Cannry Islands,” M: B40; “New 
Pleat Immigrants," Getuber, 1911) and “Our Plant 

ants.” April, 1906; also ~Penoetime Mant 
Hunting About Peiping,” by P11. and J. Ho Dorsett, 
October, 1917; and “Honting the Chuntmougra Tree,” 
ty Joseph F. Rock, March, 1y22. 
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WERT CORN (40a mayy variety enccha- 
i ry-sevdedl kind of maize, 


as the “saccharin” part of its scientific name 
indicates. 


The old four-letter Anglo-Saxon word 
“corn” means grain of any kind, and exeept 
in the United States it docs mot refer specif- 
ically to Indian corn, Zev mays. The Ameri- 
can Indian word “maize,” however. is under 
stood: the worl! atound, and even Anericans 
dire digain learning to ose It. 

Maize apparently went through its first 
great period of development in the Andes, 
probably in southern Meru, where primitive, 
but not wild, forms are still grown by the 
» No one has ever succdeded fn find 
ing wild maiee ot the wild parent from which 
maize first came. 

Far back in prehistoric times, it is believed, 
somewhere in the lowlands to the east of the 
Atides, the unknown parent of maize gave rise 
to a new and distinct parent form through 
mutation, producing a kind of maize in which 
tach kernel wis completely enclosed jin husks, 
That was so long ago that the Indians now 
have ne name for it apd it has neyer been 
found, though representations of it appear on 
ancient Peruvian pottery, This'so-alled pied 
corm later mutated to a form without husks 
around eteh seed, 


Marringe of Two Grasses 


While this maize was first developing into 
an Important food crop in the Andean region, 
there probably was nn maize in Central or 
North America. There was, however, growing 
wiki in those areas a rather distinct. relative 
of maize, now called Tripsacum, that may 
have arizen from the same member of the 
grass family that maize came from. 

When the Indians from the Andes carried 
some of their primitive maize to Central 
America, it somehow became hybridi 
this kindred plant, Tripsacien, i 
hybrid persisted as a distinet kind of plant 
and has been named *teosinte.” 

‘Teosinte, a hybrid of which maize is one 
parent, became crossed with maize, and the 
descendants of this cross ultimately gave rise 
to several, kinds af corm never kgwn it the 
Andean fegioti: pointed popeorn, dent com 
(owe commenest kind), four corn, and flint 
cong, “Thus the Central and North American 
forms of maize mast likely developed; they 
ure different to this day from the forms grown 
in Peru, 

After the new type arose, presumah! 
what is now Guatemala, it was carried up into 
the preseit southwestern United States and 
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thence north and east ever the whole tor 
where maize is now grown in North Ameri 
Betore the white man reached America, most 
Indian wibes commonly grew maize of one 
kind or another except sweet corn. 

‘The sugary chatacter in maize doubtless 
pccurred innumerable times as.a mutation, but 
nuiny Indian tribes either distiker it wot threw 
it wway or had trouble in perpetuating i Tt 
is harder to produce and preserve the seed of 
sweet corm than that of other forms. 

A few tribes. among them the Flidatsa, 
Mandan, Omaha, Pawnee, Ponca, and Tro 
quois, have been known to grow sweet corn 
in North America, and apparently it was 
enown in. Peru in prebistorle as well as modern 
limes. Vet it sever berame important even 
in North America until after the arrival of 
the white man, 

The first published mention of sweet corn 
was in ISL, although later articles referred 
to it as having been obtained in 1779 from 
a_tribe of Indians along the Susquehanna 
River, 

There was little Interest in sweet corn until 
about a hundred years ago, when seedsmen 
fy the eastern United States first began tw 
list one or two varietios. By the time of the 
War a few more varieties had appeared, 
and from then onward its popularity in Amer- 
ica has steadily increased. 

Now there is a wide range of kinds of sweet 
corn, from litte four-inch cars growing on 
plants only two-and-a-half feet high up ta 
stven- or elaht-inch ears on plants as tall as 
eight feet; white, yellow, purple kernels; 
white cobs, red cols: ears with 8, 10, 12, or 
more rows of kernels—ur with kernels not in 
tows atall, Among the best-known ordinary 
varieties are Golden Bantam. Country Genthe- 
man, and Stowell’s Evergreen, 


Mowt Sweet Corn Now Ik Hybrid Type 


Our modern hybrid sweet corms, such as 
Golden Cross Bantam, loana, Maren and 
scores of others, were developed by pains 
taking effort, The basic discoveries con- 
cerning hybrid vigor were mide more than 
30 years ugo, hut it took numerous scientists 
and corm breeders some 20 years to put hybrid 
corm production on a profitable, practical basis, 

Each lat of hybrid see from which gare 
deners and farmers buy their seer qa plant 
is the result of a controlled cross between 
two especially developed parents. 

Most of the seed sweet corn planted now 
is of the bybrid ‘type. Ninety-eight percent 
of the sweet corn-grown for canning in the 
United States is hybrid. 
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World's No. 


ODAY, in the world asa whole, the most 

miportant single vegetable is doubtless 
the pottte. The word ts believed to be de» 
rived from the Spinish discoverers’ under- 
siamding of the South American Indians’ nome 
for the plant, pepa or patata, 

Over most of the United States, “potato 
refers to Solamuen tuberosum, the “white or 
“Trish” potato, although in many parts of our 
South the term means “sweet potato’ (poge 
168). 

As to where our cultivated potato originated, 
no one can say more definitely than Uhat it 
came from the Andean part of South America. 
The fragmentary and conflicting accounts of 
the ald Comquistadores, waders, slavers, and 
plain pirates who nude the early voyages to 
western South America are of little help, 

Unfortunately the white discoverers of Peru, 
Ecuador, and Chile were se bent on their quest 
for precious metild and stones that they gave 
no proper altention to the other riches of thase 
lands, They or some of their close followers 
certainly discovered the potato. a find far 
tore valuable to mankind than the Toot they 
carried away; but none of them considered 
the potato importunt enough to record defi- 
nite facts about it. 

Efforts to track down the origin of the 
cultivated potate, somewhat similar to those 
use in tracking down the origin of maize, 
have been fess successful than with mutize. 
Although the evidence is hazy, it suggests 
Chile as the country of origin. Many wild 
species of this-plant zrow in the cool parts of 
Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, but they seem 
generally more distantly related to our potate 
than do those now found along the coast and 
islands of mid-southern Chile. 

Some haye. believed that the Incas improved 
the wild, bitter potato of Peru to make it one 
of the mainstays of their life, along with maize. 
It is more probable, however, that the form 
of potato so important to the Incas was carried 
up into the Peru-Bolivia-Eeuador region from 
Chile in prehistoric times by tribes that pre- 
ceded the Incas by many hundreds, perhaps 
thousinds, of vears 


Indians First to Dehydrate Pototoes 


When first found by the white man, the 
Indians of the high country of Peru had the 
original method of dehydrating potutors, « 
method they still use. They merely spread 
them in the brilliant san and let them dry 
aut. At high elevations in southern Peru, 
where thé sessoné are more marked than 
nearer the Fquator, the potatoes are expose 
to freezing, after which they dry more rapilly, 
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1 Vegetable 


The product obtained by these methods 
would hardly be acceptable on our markets, 
hut it meets the needs of the Indians, After 
drying, the potatoes can be kept from one 
harvest to the next. ‘They, are pounced int 
flour cr cooked whole. Retains of prehistoric 
stores of these dried potatoes have been found 
in old rains, 

Indications are that the potato was un- 
known in Central or North Amotica dr the 
West Indies until Pizarro conquered Peru. 
The references to “hatatas” in accounts of 
the voyages of Columbus and Magellan indi- 
cate sweet potatoes rather than white potatoes, 
Thus it seems possible that the white man 
rst carried the potato out of its South Ameri- 
home to the other Americas as well as ta 
Europe and elsewhere. 


“trish Potato" Not Trish at All 


One story balds that Sir John Hawkins 
fntroduced the potato Into Ireland in 1565, 
and another say’ Walter Raleigh first grew 
it there in 1585, In any case, it became of 
importance In Ireland before it did in other 
European countries or their American, coloni 
‘The staries about it belwg found in Virginia 
when first visited by the English are new be- 
lieved to be due to confusion with another 
tubter-bearing plant, 

The plant became firmly identified with 
Treland: hence the name ‘Irish potato," which 
persists in the United States today, 

During the 17th and 13th centuries the 
potato was gradually introduced inte most 
other countries where it is now grown, It was 
brought to New England in 1719 from Ireland 
by immigrants who settled at Londonderry, 
New Hampshire. ‘he kinds grown in those 
days were not nearly so productive or so good 
to est as our modem varieties and were not 
very well liked, 

By the middle of the 19th century the 
potato wis an impertant staple crop in north- 
em Europe, the British Isles, North American, 
and toa lessextent elsewhere. It formed such 
a large part of the food supply in Irelanel that 
an epidemic of the late blight disease of potato 
in 1846-47 resulted in serious famine there, 

Oriental peoples have never cared much for 
potatoes and have not learned to grow and 
to adapt them to their conditions, as have the 
people of mast other lands of temperate ell- 
mate, Soon after World War 11, in studying 
vegetables in Japan, f was amazed to find the 
pollute in a state of culture far below that of 
most other food plants in that country, al- 
though it has been known there for perhaps 
200 years. 


‘Two New Beans 


RFORE. Columbus, the Old (World was 

familiar with numerous kinds of beans, 
lit neither our common bean, Phuscnlics 
geri, noe the fima bean, 7. denedus, was 
known. ‘Theit American origin is fixed by 
descriptions and references to finding: them 
at many widely scattered points over the 
Americas about 1500 and soon after. 

The word “bean,” like the word “vegetable,” 
is Indefinite. It is used to refer to the sods 
of many different kinds of plants. 

Otie use of the expression “common bean" 
is in accord with the scientific name Phaxeoltes 
twigaris, which means exactly that. Tt in- 
cludes our dry, field varieties, such as Navy 
or Pen Bean, Red) Kidney, Pinta, Great North- 


ern, Marrow, and Yellow Eye. It also includes 
all qur edible-podded garden beans called 


stringless or snap beans and formerly called 
string beans. (Some varieties are stringy.) 

‘The English first used the name “kidney 
bean” in 1551 to distinguish our American 
common bean from Old World types. 

In the South and some other purts of this 
country lima beans aré commonly called 
“butter beans.” In New Englund this cotle- 
quiahsm 1s sometimes used to refer to yellow- 
podded (°wax") varieties of snap beans. 


Lima Bean a Native of Guatemala 


Not long age Brazil was believed to be the 
country of origin of ma beans, but new evi- 
dence points to Guatemala, Wild primitive 
lima beans bave been found there, along with 
a remarkable diversity of cultivated forms. 
Their distribution from Giatemala has been 
traced by the various “prehistoric varieties” 
left along Indian trade routes. 

One course of prehistoric “bean migration" 
extended up through Mexico into what is now 
our Southwest, thence eastward to sacead [rom 
Florida to Virginia. The lima beans grown by 
the various Indian tribes over all that territory 
varied from the present amall types used by 
the Hopi Indians in the Southwest to the 
Sieva type found in the: East. 

Another course extended down through Cen- 
tral America into Peru, where the large-seeded, 
lirge-pudded types were developed in the 
warm coastal areas, The name “lima bean” 
obviously came from Lima, Pert, one point at 
which the species was found by early Eure 
pean explorers, 

A third, but Jess extensive, branch of de 
velopment extended eastward through the 
West Indies and thence southward tuward the 
mainland of South America, This Caribbean 
braneh of the species contains types that tend 
to develop poisonous quantities of cyanide 
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under certain conditions, but the other two 
branches have net) shown this treacherous 
tendency, ‘These “bad actors" are generally 
very sinall, nearly round, and often are hardly 
recognizable as lima leans, 

‘There js an almost endless diversity of seed 
sizes, shapes, and color combinations among 
the lima beans, although few colored yurieties 
are vow grown in the Wnited States, 

Since dry commen and lima beans are 
highly concentrated foods and are easily care 
ried and stored for long periods. the explorers 
and. slavers of the carly 1500's found them 
ideal for replenishing their ships’ stores. Sup- 
plies were ohinined from Indians in numerous 
places in the Americas and incilentally carried 
to the farthest parts of the earth—Kurope, 
Africa, the East Indies, India, the Philippines, 

By the late 1700's there were many records 
of the lima bean in all those places. Appar- 
ently it was first recorder! in Europe about 
1591. Tt is far fess important In most of 
Europe than is the common bean, since it re- 
quites warm weather fur good growth, 

The bush varieties of lima bean are of rather 
recent development (since 1875), although the 
dwarf mutation on which they are based had 
doubtless recurred innumerable times before 
anyorie thought of making use of it, 

The common bean also is believed to have 
originated in Central America nad to have 
undergone somewhut the sare distribution as 
the lima bean, Because of its greater ringe 
of cultivation all over the Americas at the 
time of discovery, and its greater diversity in 
North America, it is probable that its culture 
is even older than that of the lima bean. 


Beans a Mainstay of Indian Dier 


When the white man discovered the Amer- 
jens, beans were almost as universally geown 
as maize and supplemented maize in the diet 
to a very important degree. Climbing beans 
were generally planted along with maize all 
over the Americas, 

Maize is high in starch bur deficient in 
certain proteins, while beans are high in thase 
proteins. The conibination of beans and 
maize, we know in the light of modern m= 
trition, met most of the requirements of thase 
Indian tribes of Central America that used 
litte or no meat. ‘The Indians invented succo- 
tash_ 

The pods of some forms were eaten in the 
green state, af least by white men, virtually 
fron the time of their discovery. It was less 
then a hundred years ago. however, phat truly 
stringless, nearly fiberless, tender-podded ya- 
rigties, such as we know toduy, were developed, 
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Sweet Potato, An 


‘HE SWEET POTATO (Jpomoca Iuita- 

fas) is another of the native American 
plants found by Columbus and his shipmates, 
Although it was probably found on various 
islands of the West Indies on some of the 
carlier voyages, it is not definitely mentioned 
in their records until the fourth yoyage. 

In the islands off the coust of Yueatin and 
Honduras the sweet potato was called avy and 
datafas or befatas by the natives: in 1514, 
Peter Martyr named nine varieties that grew 
in Honduras. [t was liken to Spain about 
1500 and several kinds were cultivated there 
by the middle of the 16th century, inchucling 
red, purple, and pale or “white” varietis. 

Cultivation of sweet potates was tried un- 
successfully in Belgium in 1576. John Ge- 
tarde, of Londdn, claimed that in 1597 he 
grew the pint in England (probably without 
mitch: success) and that it was known in India, 
Barhary. and other hot regions, 

Early Spanish explorers are believed to 
have taken the sweet potato to the Philip- 
pines. and East Indies, from which it was soon 
carried to India, Ching, and Maloya hy Por- 
tuguese vovagers. The original introductions 
from America into the Pacific and Far East 
were so inobtrusive that the origin of the 
eer was long overlooked, many believing 
it Native to southern and southeastern Asi. 

Especially Important in Tropical Areas 

The sweet potatoe has become far more fni- 
portant in subtropical and tropical areas than 
has the Trish potato because it thrives in a 
hot, moist climate, while the latter requires o 
coal climate, Thus it has never become 
popular in Europe and it still is tittle known 
even in the warmer Mediterranean areas, It 
is important in the warm Pacific islands, the 
East Indies, India, China, and is now the third 
most important food crop in Japan. 

Apparently the sweet potate was introduced 
ta Kyushu from China some time around 
1700, by way of the Ryukyw Islands, In 
southern Kyushu today it is commonly called 
Aara-imo, meaning Chinese potato; but. in 
most of the other parts of Japan it is called 
satsuma-imo {Japanese potato), “The réla- 
tively recent introduction of the sweet potato 
into Japan seers in itself a good argument 
against its Chinese or other Asiatic origin. 

In the past 25 vears, plant breeders in 
Australia and in the warmer parts of the 
Soviet Union have token great interest in its 
food-producing possilflities pnd have sought 
to develop its culture on a large seule. 

Sweet potatoes were cultivated in Virginia 
in 1648, possibly earlier, and-are said to have 
been taken into New England in 1764, They 
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other American 


were grown by the Indians of our Suurh in 
the 18th century, but we do got know how 
much earlier, In the South teday they are 
generally jireferréd to Trish potatoes as a 
staple food; in the North the reverse fs true. 

Generally speaking, (he northern consumers 
prefer the so-called ‘dry-fleshed” type of 
sweet potato, surh as Big Stem Jersey and 
Little Stem Jersey, while the smtherners pre 
iér the “moist-fleshed” type. such as the Porto 
Rito and Nancy Tall varieties, A strange 
fact about these two types of sweet potato is 
Chit the “dry-fleshed"” ones have more water 
in them than the “1vist-fleshed” ones do! 

The soft, rich, “moist” varieties ste erro 
neously called “yams'’ in the United States, 
This confusion in names it unfortunate, site 
the yam is an entirely different plant, belang- 
ing to the genus Piorcoree, True yams are 
still» curiosity In the United States, 

The flesh of tnost sweet potato varieties is 
white or nearly so, although in the United 
States we prefer vellow or orange-Neshed va- 
rieties because of their valuable carotene (ore 
vitamin A) content, Some kinds have purple 
flesh, but they are not grown here. 

Skin colors range from nearly white through 
shades of buff to brown or through pink to 
copper, even magenta and purple. Americans 
are prejudiced against the purplish skin colors 
because certain red” varieties formerly grown 
here were of poor quality. 


Many Fed to Livestock in South 


Tr our northern States the sweet potato is 
used only as human food, and to only a small 
extent, In the South a large purt of the crop 
is fed to livestock, ancl efforts are being made 
to breed vurieties that will produce large yields 
cheaply enough to permit their culture entirely 
for stock feed of industrial use. 

The sweet potato generilly contains more 
starch than the Irish potato, and the starch: 
has properties that are especially useful in 
many foot products and manufacturing pro 
esses. As yel, however, the growing and han- 
dling of the crop is toa costly for it to Te 
produced especially for starch manufacture 

Sweet potato candies, ice cream, cookies, 
and related delicacies prepared fram this veye- 
table sre not yet widely known, but they are 
surprisingly gov). 

Except in the Tropics, the sweet potate 
rarely flowers under ordinary field conditions 
and more rarely sets seed, Thus sweet potato 
breeders in the Temperate Zones, as in Japan 
or the United States, must resort te special 
methods of training and greenhouse culture, 
or even send their parent varieties to the 
Tropies for flowering and hybridization, 


Kohlrabi and Brussels 


ERTAIN vegetables of American origin 

have been called “new” in the sense that 
they have attained widespread importance in 
the lust two hundred years or thereabouts, 
although those plants doubtless were user for 
food in America for hundreds, even thoitsands, 
of years before ifs risow Kohlrabi and 
britssels sprouts, however, apparently were 
unknown anywhere more than a mere 400 
to 500 years ago. ‘They appear to be really 
new. and the only common vegetables of 
North European origin. 

Although kebirabi (frassica oleracea wi 
riety canfo-rapa) and brussels sprouts (A, 
aleruced variety gemmifera) appear tadicntiy 
different from ‘each other, they are merely 
different horticultival forms or mcés of the 
aime species, Brassica altracea, ta which com- 
mon cabbage. kale, broccoli, and cauliflower 
belong, They all came froma common parent, 
“wild cabbage” (page 172) 


*Kohlrabi* Means “Cabbage Turnip" 


“Kohlebi” isa German word adopted with- 
out change into our language, Koff meaning 
cabbage and Xubi meaning turnip. This 
“cabbage” with a turniplike enlargement of 
the stem sbove ground was apparently de- 
veloped in northern Europe not long Lefore 
the 16th century. The marrow cubbage from 
whieh it probably came is acold-tender, non- 
heading plant with a thick succulent stem, 
while kohlrabi as we know it is a hardy vege~ 
table, evidently developed in acool climate 

The first description of kohirabi was hy a 
European botanist in 1534. By the end of 
the loth century it wos known in Germany, 
England, Italy, Spain. ‘Tripoli, ane the eastern 
Mediterranean. 11 is said to have been. first 
grown on a field scale in Ireland in 1734, in 
England in 1837, In the United States, rec= 
ords of its we po back to 1806, 

The plant is easy to grow, is remarkably 
qewductive, and an ideal garden vegetable if 
one does not make the mistake of planting 
too wnuch of it, Some of my war-gardening 
frlends became literally fed up with it a few 
years ago when they planted long rows of it 
jn their gardens, all at one planting time, ane 
then at harvest tried to eat it all to keep it 
from being waster! 

Robirali has never become an important 
vegetable, but it is one of those things of 
whieh most of us would enjoy a limited 
amount. Some distike its flaver, which ts 
similar to that of the turnip but milder and 
sweeter if the vegetable is hurvested before it 
hecomes too old tind tough. 

Two main types ace grown im America, 


Sprouts Are European 


white and purple. The “white,” actually: 
light green, is much the mare popular although 
the purple variety is most attractive Io 
Europe, taney kinds with frilled and deeply 
cut leaves are sometines grown for ornament, 

Like other members of the species A. oler- 
acea, kohbrabi is a biennial—meaning that it 
requires pacts af two growing seasons, with 
a cool res} peril (wintertime) between, in 
order to produce seed, 


Brussels Sprouts Require Cool Climare 


Hrussels sprouts are so named partly be- 
cause the plant is suppased to have been 
grown since time fmmemorial in. the vicinity 
of Brussels in Belgium. ‘Though it probably 
first attained importance in that area, oF even 
was developed there, it bas been known for 
about 400 years. The first rough description 
of it was in 1587, and some famous botniste 
as Inte as the 17th century referred to it only 
as something they had heard about but had 
fever stun. 

The brussels sprouts plant is really a toll- 
stemmed cabbage in which many tiny heads 
(“sprouts”) form along the stem at the bases 
of the leaves instead of making one large head 
at the top of a short stem. After a head of 
common. cabbage is cut from the plant, nu- 
merous tiny beadé often will grow. from, the 
remaining stem in much the same manner as 
in brussels sprouts. 

Brussels sprouts need a long, cool growing 
season, like that of northern Europe and the 
British Isles. Most of the crop grown in Amer= 
ica is produced on Long Island, New York. 

Because this plant is so new and so lirvited 
laces Where it can be grown easily, its 
history has hardly begun. By 1800, however, 
it was commonly grown in Belgium and 
France, und by 1850 it was becoming popular 
in Fngland, where it is in high favar today 

Although this vegetable has been known 
since wbout 1800.in America, it is far from 
common here and not highly popular, 

Varieties range from short to pall, but are 
otherwise not strikingly different, ‘The extst- 
ence of few forme and the lack of many 
names, or ald names, support the belief that 
the brussels sprouts is a new form botinically: 
as well as agriculturally. 

Since this plant is actoully a form of cal+ 
bage, it will hybridize freely with common 
cabbage ani other forms of the same species: 
kale, cauliflower, kohlrabi, broccoli, and col- 
larcls. In the production of seed for planting, 
cress-pollination with any of these other forms 
ix disastrous. because such seed will procice 
intermediate mixed offspring, 
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Greeks and Romans Grew Kale and Collards 


(LE and collards are similar in many re- 

specis. differing fm litle more than the 
forms of their leaves. They are, in effeet, 
primitive cabbages that have been retained 
through thousands of years. 

Although more highly developaal forms, such 
28 cauliflower, broec and head cabbage, 
have been produced in the last two thonsand 
years or st, the kales and collards have per- 
sisted, although primitive, because of their 
merits ps garden veaetibles, 

These leafy nanheadiny cabbages: bear 
the Latin name Brassica oleracea variety 
weepholy, the last term meaning “without 
a bead.” ‘They have many names in many 
languages. asa resoit of their great antiquity 
and wirespread use. 

Kale is often called “borecole”’ and in 
America collude are sometimes — called 
“sprouts” "Kale" is Seottish word derived 
from oodles of caulis, terms used by the Greeks 
and Romans in referring to the whole cab- 
bagelike group of plants. The German word 
Kod has the sane origin, 

“Collards” is a corruption of colewerts ar 
colewyrts, Anglo-Saxon terms Hterally mean- 
ing “eabbage plants.” 

‘The cabbagelike plants are native to the 
waster) Mediterranean of to Asia Minor. 
They have been th cultivation for so long, 
und hive been so shifted about by prehis 
triders and migrating tribes, that it fs not 
certain which of these two regions: is the 
origin of the species. 

‘The original “cabbage” was undoubtedly it 
nonbeading kind with a prominent stalk or 
stem, and the kales ariel collards are not far 
removed from it. Wile forme have become 
widely distributed from their place of origin 
and dre found on the emists of northern 
Europe and Britain, 


Known for at Least 2,000 Years 


Apparently none of the sevenil principal 
forme of kule and collareds that we knew today 
are new, All e been Known for at least 
two Thousacl years, 

‘The Greeks grew kile and collares, although 
they made no such distinction between them 
as we make today, Well before the Christian 
era the Romans grew several kinds, inclueling 
those with large leaves and stalks and a mild 
flaver: a crisp-leaved form; some with small 
silks onc small, sharp-tosting leaves: a 
hrosd-leayed form like vollurds: and others 
with curled leaves and a fine Maver Coles” 
were described also in the Ist, 3d, 4th, and 
13th centuries Wy Burepenn writers. 

Tt might oppear that the Romans carried 


the coles ta Britain and France, since the 
plants were so well known to the Romans and 


the species has been papular ih Chase eonntries 
for su long, On the other hand, they may 
have been taken there somewhat earlier by 


the Celts (pase 174) 

The first mention of the kales (coleworls) 
in America was in 166%: but because of theit 
popularity in Enropean gardens 1 is probable 
that they wert introduced somewhat earli 

Although many forns of Arassica olerares 
are now Enown. in parts of the Orient, they 
are not nearly so popular as the Far Eastern 
species of Arassicd (page 215), 

Kale and cotfares hove renviined minor 
commercia} crops in the Upited States, aly 
‘though collard: are the standard winter greens 
In home gardens of the South. Neither crap 
thrives in hot weather, which gives the plants 
a strong, unattractive flavor. Cool growing 
weather, fall frosts; ond mild winters. howewer 
impart a high sugar content and fine flaver 


Rich in Minerals and Vitarnins 


Those who know both kale and collards 
y iter the lytter to have the better 
wating yn Nutrition experts in recent 
vears have sought to popularize both plients 
because they are unusually rich in the minerals 
and vilamins provided by green Iealy foods, 

Refore the “newer knowledge” of nutrition, 
ourexperts bemoaned the pont diet of southern 
flirmers, especially the Negroes, and were 
amazed te find so many of thease people tu be 
apparently well nourished. ‘The whiquitous 
cullord patch on every farm, and in nearly 
every dooryand where there is room, is now 
eved tb play a most Important part is fur- 
nishing the necessary vitamins and minerals. 

On one truck farm | saw a beautiful 10- 
acte field of collards, The fartier explained 
it was net for sale, but “just a collard patch 
for the hired hands." 

All varieties of collards appear rather simi- 
Jar, but the kales show interesting diversi 
tall and shot: highly curled ate plain lenved; 
blue-green, vellow-green, and red; erect and 
fiat-growing: in various combinations and 
gradations of these characters. 

Until the last few years kule and collards 
were myrketed only in the natural state, 
Now, however, several enterprising American 
canners are preserving then in tin, especially 
in a finely chopped or “sieved” form as food 
for habies ar persons tequiring a special diet, 

Kale and collards are among the easiest of 
ull vegetables to grow, “They are biennia! 
putting up their Hower or sted stalks in the 
spring of their second season of growth. 


Kale (Left) and Colla 
r ailing: calla 


Of Cabbages and Celts 


word “cabhage" is an Anglicizer! 
vm oof the French cabacke, meaning 
head.” Tt has been tise, loosely, to refer 
to Joose-heading (or even pooheading) forms 
of Brassira aforacem us well as to the modern 
hard-heading ivpe classified as B, alerocta 
variety cupitita 

The Celts of central and western Furnpe 
had nwch to do with the distribution and 
popularization of cubbaye ax a food plont, 
Although the evidence points 16 the eastern 
Mediterranean and Asia Minor as the place 
of origin of the species, Celtic knowledge of 
it was so ancient as Ww haye influenced the 
Latin mime, Brassica (from the Celie word 
dresic, meaning “callage™) 

Introduction of “calage” jito Burope has 
been generally ascribed to the Romans, but ip 
seems probable thar the Celts: introdyeed it 
even earlier, “The Celts invaded Meriter- 
ranean lands repeatedly from about 600 m. ¢, 
to the beginning of the Christian Era, res 
ing into Asin Minor around 278 , c They 
also reached into the British Psles in the 
fourth century aoc. Shortly before the be- 
ginning of the Christan Era the Romans 
spread into herthem Europe and inte Britain. 

In view of those movements, if is not puT- 
prising that the histary of the development 
of the cabbagelike group of vegetables has 
been confused between ihe Mediterranean or 
Asia Minor, bn the one hind, amd nerthern 
and western Evrope on the other. 

Most of the European and Asiatic names 
for cabbage can be traced to one of three 
Celtic or part-Celtic toot words. Kopf Kahl 
(German), calves ant caborke (French), 
cubbage (English), kappes, kraut, kuport 
(Tartar), fopr (Hindu), and others, all are 
related! to the Celto-Stavic cup or kup, mean 
ing “head.” Kawiion (Greek), condiy (Latin), 
kale vutish), daa! (Norwegian), kort 
(Swedish), cel (Spanish), are related to the 
CeltosGermanic-Greek caul, mewning “stem.” 


Hard-bending Kinds Unknown to Romans 


In southern Europe, Mediterranean peoples 
developed these forms of cabbage that are 
tolerant ta warm climates (nat bard-heerhing > ; 
the hurr-heading cabbages were developed in 
the cooler parts of Europe by peoples Lurgely 
Celtic, Nordic, or of mixed blood and culture 
Involving Celtic or Nordic peoples. Had there 
been a hard-heading variety in anclent Rome, 
i certainly would have attracted cneugh Tn. 
forest for the old Roman writers to have 
deseribed it, 

White” (hard-heading) catitages were ap- 
parently imkeown until after the time of 


Charlemagne. who died alo. St4. Albert 
of Cologne, in the 15th ceotury, referred to 
4 healed cabbage, and in 14th-century Eng- 
land the wonds cahwekes and catocker were 
used, indicating then a distinction between 
heading and nenheading cabbaes (colewarts) 

Tt was not until 1536 in Europe that un- 
raistukably eletr descriptions of hard-heading 
cabbage were recorded, At that time also a 
Jonse-teading form called romans, mn later 
culled chon aitelin and chow de Saveys, far 
the Ttalian province, was described This 
‘suvoy cabbage,” a crumpled-leayed) kind 
having high quality, was grown in England 
in the 1500's. 


Cartier Brought Cabbage to America 


Cabbage was introduced to America in 
1341-42 by Jacques Cartier, wha planted it 
in ‘Canada on his third voyage, Because of 
its popularity among Europeans. it was doubt- 
jess planted in what is now the United States 
by sine of the earliest colonists, although 
there is nu aveitten tecord of it until 1669. 
In the 18th century it was being grown by 
American Indians as well ashy the eolunists. 

Hard-heading cobbage was unobserved in 
Japan as lite as 1775. Lt ts believed to have: 
found its way eastward iin compersitivel 
cent times and js Sill of minor 
in the Orient There are ne Sanskrit or other 
ancient Easter language names to indicate 
that it has been long in the Orient, 

‘The raynd-heared form is the olilest of the 
hard types of cabbage and is the only one 
described during the [oth century In the 
Lith century, flat-headed! and eax-shaped va- 
rieties appeared, and in the 18th century cont 
cal or pointed kinds were first described. 

Germany, France, amd the Low Countries 
were by far the most productive of new va- 
ti Most of the varieties grown in the 
United Stares even today originated in Ger- 
muy and the Low Countries. 

“Red” cabbage (magenta lo purplish) was 
first deseribedl in Eoghind in 1570, all of the 
eatly varteties being round-headed. Now 
there are red varieties of all the various head 
shapes, ‘The “red!” color is confined to the 
skin” uf cach leaf and stem, the cells beneath 
possessing normal green or white color, When 
cut before cooking, a head of red cabbage pre- 
sents @ pretty contrast of red and white. 

Savoy-leaved und red cibbages are little 
grown in the United States, Red varieties, 
however, are popular in northern Europe and 
savoyed varieties {the warmer paris af 
Europe, Most cal fe Brawn in this country 
is of the smuuth-leaved green or white kind. 
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Cabbage Flowers for Food 


ROCCOLT and cauhflower ore two more 

kines of Brassica oleracea, so similar 
thar both ure desimated as botanical variety 
trotrytis, from a Greek word meaning a clus- 
tor like a bunch of grapes, 

“Broccoli” is an Ttalinn word taken from 
the Latin ‘brachive, meaning on orm or 
branch, “Cauliflower” comes from the Latin 
terms caw: (cabbage) ane flaris (lower) 
These “cabbages” are grown for their thick- 
ened, profuse. undeveloped flowers tnd ower 
stalks instead of for their leaves 

Broccoli has two distinct forms. One makes 
o dense, white “curd” tke that of cauli- 
flower and is called “heading broccoli” or 
“cautlilower broceali,” The other makes a 
asomewhat beunching cluster of green flower 
buds atop a thick, green flower stalk two to 
two-and a half feet tall, and smaller clusters 
that arise fike “spreuts” from the stems at 
the sttichments of the leaves, This form is 
called “sprouting broceali,* 

Some venrs ago an abaerynt gentleman 
cime inte my office to discuss the origin of 
sprouting broccoli; He insisted firmly that 
jt must be the result of a crass between cal- 
and asparagus, beeause it had the flavor 
of cabbage and the fleshy stem of asparagus! 

Apparently this gentleman had never seen 
cabbage plants pysh up thrir flower stalks, 
else he would have realized that the develop 
ing flower stalk of cabbage and of sprouting 
broceali are betanically the same thing. Nei- 
ther did he realize thut cabbage and asparagus 
aire much tooulistantly related to hybridize, 

Tn 1860, at the Ciretrester Agricultural 
College i in southern England, the wild cabbage 
from the seacoast was subjected to simple 
breeding and selection procedures. Prom 
these wild plants, which resembled crude 
kales, forms of broceali and other related 
tabbagelike varieties were developed, demon- 
strating their common ancestry. 


Broccoli Increasingly Popular in America 


Like the other forms of B, olerycea, the 
Parent type of these callbages is native to the 
Mediterranean and Asia Minor ‘Vhe Romans 
grew sprouting hrocooli und prized it highly, 
according to Mliny, tn the 2d ventury after 
Christ. This is the same form that has 
remained popular in Italy. 

Despite its sintiquity, sprouting broccoli 
apparently wos unknown in England until 
about 1720, when it was introduced ns “sprout 
cauliflower” on “Ttalian asparagus.” “Green” 
broccoli, whieh was doultless the sprouting 
form, Was mentioned in an Anvwerican book 
on gardening in 1806, bur it must have bees 


anown here for many years bofare that. 

de is surprising that such an excellent vege- 
table as sprouting broccoli, known for more 
than 2,000 veurs in Europe and perhaps 200 
years in America, should have become popular 
here only in the past 25 years Americans of 
Iralion otgin had grown it for generations in 
the vicinity of New York and Boston hefare 
Aniericans generally appreciated its attractive 
qualities. Since 1925 it hos suddenly become 
an important market and homeseirden plant 
In the United States. Tt is alsa being grown 
for quick-freezing. 

We occasionally ste another “sprouting” 
type in this country. called raat or broceolt 
aah, whieh is entirely different from the true 
Tratian sprouting beoe A low-growing Hit 
He plant with turniplike foliage, it should ‘not 
be comfused with breccolt of #, oferacoa, 


Aristocrats of the Cabbage Clun 


Cauliflower and cauliflawer broceoli have 
much the same eaely history as sprouting 
hroceali The oldest record of cauliflower: 
dates back to the 6th century oc. Pliny 
write abwur it in the 24 century after Christ. 
Ip the 12th cewliry three varieties were de- 
scribed in Spain as-intreductions from Syria. 
where it had doubtless been grown for more 


than o thousand yeurs, 
Cauliflower i Turkey and Egypt was men- 
thonted 


in the $6th century by Kuropean 
hut it had been certainly known in 
2,000 years or mori. 
wer Wis referred 
Cyprus coleworts,” suggesting recent 
intradsction from the istind of Cyprus, For 
some time thereafter, Cyprus was mentioned 
as the source of seed for planting in England 
Cauliflower was an item on the London yege- 
table market xs early as 1619. It was grown 
in Frince around 160, 

A hundred years ago, as many as a dozen 
varieties were Hsted in Ameriedn eutalogues, 
AS Muy 4s are Commonly listed today, 

Caulilower and cauliflower irneculi appeat 
alike. Th fact, “wititer cauliflower’ on our 
markets: 15 chuliflower hrocenli, burdier ond 
shewer-growing than caulifiower, 

Most varieties of cuiliflawer and ciuliflower 
broccoli are sensitive to climate, requiring 
cool temperature with moist air Ln India, 
however, where the plant was introduced lonj 
ago, heat-tolerant 4 have been sbeosloasal 

The sensitiviny, culty of cultore, and 
relatively high ee of the cauliflowets have 
thadle thet the true uristoctats af the cabbage 
Fail y. Some wag has defined cauliflower as 
: bbage with a college education,” 


Asparagus (Left) and Endive (Right) Are Or 
Natlve lo the Me Asi anits 
the Ramoans began t ts 


reen Gifts from 


Oo R common garden asparagus (As para~ 
gus officinalis) is only one of several 
species of usparavus that are edible, but it ts 
by far the most important. Que name for it 
is the Latinized! form of the old Greek word, 
and its name in most other modern Innpuuges 
is easily recognized as-of tle samé origin; 
axperge (French), Spurge! (German), asperge 
(Dutch), eajdrraga (Spuunisin). 

English and American colloquialisms are 
SMUNKETISS, Spaurrowgriss, and, amine larger 
prowers of the crop, just “grass” 


Asparagus Once Considered a Cure-all 


Asparagus is helieved native to the eastern 
Muditerranean lands and Asia Minor, Tt 
commonly grows wild over much of that coun 
try today and also tp the trans-Cauicasts, 
rope. and even in niany plices in the United 
States where it has escaped from cultivation. 
Tt thrives along riverbanks, shores of lakes, 
om even close to the salty waters of seq- 
consis, tolerating considerable salt in the soil 
in which ft grows, Tt hes been found “wild” 
in So many places that there has been much 
argument as to where it actually originated. 

Before asparagus was used for food, It had 
quite & reputation as a medicine for almost 
anything from the prevention of hee stings wy 
heart trouble, drapsy, and toothache! 

The Greeks apparently collected asparagus 
(nly from the wild, singe they gave no direc 
tions for cultivating it. The Romans, how- 
ever, 98 early as 200 n. ©. gave sletailed gare 
edie instructions that would be considered 
good today, except for ane thing—they pre 
ferred the seed of wild plants for planting. 
‘Three hundred years later, such progress in 
development bad been made that the eulti- 
vated forms were consistently as good as the 
best wild plants, 

In Roman times asparagss was not only 
eaten ‘in seisen" Lut was dete for liter use. 
Tt was simply and quickly prepared by boiling 
the dried shoota, The Emperor Augustus is 
supposed to have been very fond of 71 and to 
have originated o saving, “Quicker than you 
cain coOmk 13] Us. 

North Europeans and Britons have been 
eating asparagus for as long as there are any 
records about them. [ts introduction inte the 
Americas and ather Jans made no ripple 
worth woting at the time, bul becatise of its 
old popularity it was presumably taken to 
those Linds hy early vovagers. It is now a 
universally popular vegetable. 

Asparagus is unusual, among ur garden 
plants, in its Mowering babi While nearly 
all of our vegetubles bear bot stamens and 


the Mediterranean 


fistils (containing pollen celle and eg cells. 
respectively) on the same plant ar in the 
same ilower, asqvirogis hes two kinds of 
plants. About half bear only staminate 
Mowers; the others bear only pistillate flowers 
from which the litle ret seed-bearing fruits 


develop: Hoth kinds must be grown near 
each other if seeds are to be obtained, The 
pistillate plants produce tnrger and better 


shoots thin the staminate plants. but not 
quite so many of them, 

Asparagus is a perennial plant which, wider 
the best conditions, will remain productive 
up to 30 to 35 years and will live much 
longer, Fortier Wis grown almost eftirely 
with the soil ridged up high over the roots-at 
hurvest time so that the shoots would develop 
in the dark and be white, as harvested. Now. 
however, we have Jeamed to prefer green 
shoots which develop in the light, so that 
ridging is no Janger so common. 


Endive Related to Chicory 


Endive is shown with asperagis in the 
painting only becmuse it is native to the same 
general region as asparagus, and, fike it, was 
usid a8 food by the ancients of Mediterranean 
Jands. The two are not at all related botani- 
cally and are grown and user quite differently 
Endive (Cichorium endivia) is closely related 
to chicory, whieh bas been introdyced as a 
garden plant and has escaped and became a 
weed over large areas vi the Temperate Zone. 

Endive was eaten by the yptians and 
by the Greeks long before the Christian Era 
"The Romans of the first century after Christ 
also used it, both as a-swlad and cooked) as 
greens 

Two kinds of endive were grown im northern 
Europe in the (5th century. Seyerud Loth- 
eontury writers described the plant in’ Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. European enlo- 
nists browht it tw Americo, where in 1400 
three varieties were described, substantially 
the same as the sy 

Many people distike the slight bitterness of 
endive, but others consider it rather sprightly, 
It is easily grown, isan atten 
of raw-vegetable salars, is more tolerant to 
heat thin lettuce. and especially for an autumn 
salad crop in our gardens it deserves far nore 
popularity than if now enjoys tn America. 

French endive, or witloof chicory (Crele- 
riage igtylus), closely related to endive, is 
little grown as a vegetable in Amerien, but is 
popular in France amd Belgium, ‘The dried, 
ground, anc rossted root of commen chicane 
is used a6 an adulterant of coffee and even 
as a substitute for it, 
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Edible Flower Buds of a Gorgeous Thistle 


HE globe artichoke (Cynara seolyniaen), 

also called “Prench artichoke” and 
‘qreen. artichoke," derives its common name 
from the northern Ttatian words articiocca ane 
articoctos, This latter term is supposed to 
involve the Ligurian word cocalf, meaning a 
pine cone, to which jhe Ligorians aptly com- 
pared the flower head of the artichoke, a kind 
of thistle, 

Believed 10 be native to the western and 
central Mediterranean lands. the species was 
apparently carried to Egypt and further ewst- 
ward some 2,000 to 2,500 years ago 

Until comparatively recent times the leaves 
rather than the flower heads were caten, One 
who is not familiar with this plant might well 
wonder, upon first seeing It fullkgrown, how 
cither the leaves or flawer heads could be 
eaten, since they appear rather course and 
unappetizing. 


Rome, Greece, Carthage Grew Artichokes 


Another form of this same species is com- 
monly called “eardoon’ (fram the Latin 
cardiuvs, moaning “thistle), Of this only the 
young tender leaves or undeveloped tender 
flower stalks are eaten. These putts are 
grown so they will develop in darkness and 
thus be white and fender, It was this form 
of Cynara that was known tw the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, 

The cardoon, or leafy form, was grown 
about ancient Carthage and in Sicily, Grecee, 
und Taly before the Christian Era. It 
one of the most popular garden plants in 
Rome in the 2d ventury after Christ, bringing 

a higher price ca any other. Tt was used 
both as “yreens” (a potherb) and as a salad 
plant. 

This forerunner of the artichoke looks like 
an enormous thistle plant, as does the arti- 
choke plant. Cardoon has been grown ever all 
the Mediterranean countries for many hun- 
tlreds of vears, liut was intreiueced into Eng- 
land as late as 1656 or 1038. It was being 
grown in America in the 18th ceatury. 

Tn some parts of Spain an exthact of the 

dried jlowers of cardoon was used as an agent 
for curdling milk for making cheese. 
The first record of the modern form of srti- 
choke, having a flower bead with an’ edible 
fleshy basal structure and also bracts with 
edible Meshy bases, came from Naples about 
1400 or a little Liter. From Nuples this arti- 
choke was taken to Florence and then to 
Venice. From Italy if was introruced fino 
England and France, 

Phe artichoke never became nearly so popit- 
lar it Englund or in English colonles as in 
France, Spain, and the colonies. settled by the 
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French and Spanish. It is grown in the United 
States to an appreciable extent in only two 
districts: Louisiana, settled by the French: 
and the mid-coustal part of ( ‘alifornia, settled 
by the Spanish, ree varieties were men- 
tioned in this country in 1806, certainly many 
years after its first use here 


Considered a Luxury in America 


Tn the Pnited States the artichoke is cnt 
sidered.a luxury, [ts food value js low, yields 
per acre are relatively small, and it is poorly 
adapted to mest of aur country because of its 
exacting climatic requirements, Few Ameri- 
cans are: fumiline with it, although some thou- 
sands of acres are grown, mainly in California, 
for # limited market, 

From the early loth century two main types 
have been recognized: those with conical 
Hower heads and those nearly globuler iv 
form. The color of the outer parts of the 
hraets ranges from light green (while) to 
purplish (ur “violet” ) und reddish purple. 
Spineless forms are now preferred, 

‘The artichoke will not “come true (o seed. 
T have tried growing it from seeds and hove 
Jearned to my sorrow how true that is. Ont 
of several scores of plants, not one produced a 
really good bead. and they varied widely from 
the parent plant in color, development of 
spines, and other features. 


Propagated by Sprouts 

‘The artichoke is grown as a perennial, and 
goad vatieties are propagated by sprouts that 
arise from the crawns of the plants in spring. 
‘The sprouts grow true to the plant from whith 
they arise, 

No flower heads are obtained in the first 
year of growth. I the heads are not harvested 
in the inpmatiine siage for foo), but instead 
are allowed to develop fully, they produce a 
showy bloom like that of a thistle but Jarger. 
The petals of the myriad Towers that emerge 
from éach bead ate light purplish or violet. 
The fleshy base from whieh these flowers rise 
is the principal edible part af the immature 
flower head. 

The artichoke belongs to the same family as 
thistles, sunflowers, lettuce, salsify, chrysan- 
themums, and thousands of other spocies. 
The true artichoke should not be confused 
with the s-called Jerusalem artichoke—which 
did pot come trom Jerusalem and is not sm 
artichoke, “Whe Jerusalem artichoke (Melian- 
Has taberosus) is native to North America, 
and, as its Latin mame indicates, is a tber- 
bearing suntiower, A few plants are acrasion- 
ally grown here for the crisp. small tubers, 
which are pickled or made into relish, 


Two Mediterranean Root Crops 


ARSNIP (Pastinace sative), like its more 
popular relative, carrot, has exeaped from 
cultivation and persisted in the wild. Some 
reports of its occurring wild have been erro- 
neous, however, Our native water: hemlock 
(Cicuta), fer example, looks somewhat like 
the parsnip, but is highly poi: 
Wild plants resembling parsnips ahoukl not 
be taken for foal except by persons who are 
skilled in identifving both the poisonous and 
nonpeisonous Kinds. 

Parsnips are believed to be mative to the 
eastem) Mediterrancan area and northeast- 
ward, including the Caucasus, The word pus- 
tinwea of the Romans may have included 
parsnip along with carrot. In Roman times 
the parsnip was supposed to have medicinal 
as well as food value, We have no provf thay 
the Greeks and Romans cultivated parsnips, 
although they used wild ones for foul, 

‘Vhere isa story that the Emperor ‘Tiberius 
was so fond of parsnips that he had them 
imported each year from Germany, where 
they in profusion along the Rhine. Tt 
ic possible due the Celts of that part of Europe 
hud brought the parsnip back from their 
forays to the east hundreds af years before. 


Farly English Colonists Brought Parsnips 


The modern mip was definitely illus 
irited in Germany in 1542. Eight years later 
it was again Hlustrated, under the Germiun 
name Pertwechon, apparently a Germanized 
form of the old Roman pastindce, By the 
mid-oth century it was a Comunon vegetable, 
being one of the staples of the poorer people 
of Europe, a8 the potato is totlay. 

The J6th-century German pursnips were 
long, lke our more popular varieties today. 
‘They were doubtless intraduced into Emgland 
po later than the |6th century, since they 
were well known by the firer English colonists 
in America, They were grown in Virginia in 
1609 and were conimom i Massachusetts 20 
years later. 

Even the American Tnllans readily took up: 
the growing of parsnips, In 1779 Gen. John 
Sullivan in fis forays agninst the lroquois 
destroyer stores af parsnips grown by these 
Incling k. 

The “round ip, varying fron 
top-shaped to round, is rarely grown in 
America, [ts otigin is unknown, but it was 
described in France in 1824, 

About a hundred years ago the well-known 
variety called Student was originated at (i 
encester, England, from seed of the wild purs- 
nip obtained from the gardens of the Royal 
Agricultural Collee, 
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‘The parsnip is a hardy biennial, Tn spring 
there arises from each ‘toot a tall, much. 
branched stalk that flowers and produces 
seeds, Its seeds are rather short-lived, Te- 
quiring nearly ideal storage to preserve their 
vitality for more than a year. 

The sweetness of the roots of the parsnip 
becomes well developed only after they have 
been exposed to cold, but not necessarily 
frogen, for adew werks, The roots may be 
frozen solid without injury if leit in place 
in the garden until they have thawed. ‘The 
roots of several hardy vegetables will survive 
freezing in the svil, undisturbed as they grow, 
but will not survive freezing and rapid thawing 
a) ar, 

There is oo evidence that parsnip or other 
edible roots that go through the winter in the 
sail, even if they freeze, hecume poisonous, 


Salsify Tastes Like Oysters 


Salsify (Tregopogon porrifolius) is same- 
times called “oyster plant” or “vegetable 
cayster” because its flayor when cooked sux- 
gests that of oysters, The edible part of this 
plant is the long, fleshy, white root. 

The nome “salsify” is derived from the 
French sadsifis without chinge in pronuncia- 
tien and with little change in spelling. Sal 
Sify is also called “goatsbeari!” because its 
(hin grasslike lenves emerge in a rather cam- 
pact tuft from the crown atop the sturdy root. 

This: species is distinct fram the so-called 
black salsify, or scoreanera (Scorsomera Ain. 
panica), and from Spanish salsify, or golden 
thistle (Scalymun hisfanions), neither of wh 
is commonly cultivated in America. Spanish 
salsify was described by the Greeks and Ro- 
tans, but they apparently had no interest in 
the species that we now grow, although it was 
native to their part of the world. Salsify 
is often found growing wild in meadows and 
pastures In the Mediterranean countries te 
which it is native, and is now cultivated gen- 
erally there. In ancient. times it was mot cul- 
tivated, but was collected from the wild. 

T. porrijolies was eaten in Germany and 
France th the 13th century, but was not grown, 
in wardens at that time, Tt serins to have 
been brought under cultivation in Europe 
during or soon before the Loth century, 1 
was grown in the 16th century in England 
as an ornamental plant as well us for food. 

Since about 1600 salsify has been cultivated 
widely in Europe, and it was introduced into 


America before 1800, It grows slowly, re- 
quires a long season for ine development, is 


often disuppointing in its yield, and is rather 
exacting in its requirements, 
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First Beets Yielded Only Greens 


WISS CHARD, yariden beets, stock beets, 

or mangel-wureels, ond sugar beets all 
belong to the same species (Meta vilwariy) 
and will intercrass readily. The pollen is 
wind-borne and may fertilize the pistillate 
flowers af any plant of the saine species over 
long distances, 

Seed crops pf garden beets, for example, 
must not be grown within several miles of a 
sugar-heet seed crop lest the two kinds become 
cross-pollinated, a condition ruining the purity 
of the seed of ene or both kinds, 

The spect is a biennial thot grows best 
in a cool climate, 


Ancients Ate Just the Leaves 


Chard, a5 Americans use the term, ape 
plies specifically to the leaf beet (Bete yal 
corit varioty cicla), or beet that develops no 
enlarged, fleshy mopt. We use the term as a 
synonym of Swiss chard; “chard,” however, 
also may refer to the succulent blanched 
petioles of the leaves of the globe artichoke 
and cardoon (page 181), The Romans called 
this plunt beia, the Arabs sefg, and the Por- 
Iuguese sefga—apparently an adaptation: af 
the Arabic name, 

‘The wild beet occurs widely over the Medi- 
terranean lands, Asia Minor, the Caucasus, 
and the Near Kost. It is believed to have 
originated in the Mediterranean area, spread- 
ing eastward in prehistoric times, with a see- 
ondary region of development in the Near 


it. 
‘The leaves of the various kinds af beets in 
aneient times were harvested from the wild 
for use asa potherb, Although our modern 
varieties of chatd show improvements in com- 
pactness of growth, in size, and in eating 
quality aver the ancient forms, the several 
types of chard grown today have been known 
for hundreds, some for thousands, of years. 

In the 41h century s, ¢., Aristotle wrote of 
red chard, and Theophrastus mentioned light- 
green and dark-green kinds. The Romans as 
well as the Greeks knew chard well and wrote 
frequently of its use. It was apparently un- 
known in the Fur Eust until the Middle Ages, 
being mentioned in China only from the 7th 
century, The lack of a Sanskrit name for 
hare suggesis that it was spread from west 
bo east alter truly ancient times. 

Chard has been used in Europe for as long 
as there are definite records of food plants 
there. Tn the 13th century a German writer 
used the name ace/ga (sef¢a is still used in 
Spain anc Portugal), indicating that it was 
well established in the Iberian Peninsula, In 
the 16th century a Swiss botanist described 
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4 yellow form, the latest to be recorded, com~- 
pleting the Tist of types now known, ‘Thus, 
although the red and yellow chards are lithe 
grown today in Anierica, they are not new. 

Beets af the types that produce large, fleshy, 
edible roots were unknown before the Chris- 
tian Era. The ancients used the root of the 
wild beet or chard apparently for medicinal 
rurposes only. 

Tn the 2d and 3d centuries the Roman 
epicures first gave recipes for conking the rent 
of Bete vulgaris, some chiming it was better 
food than cabbage. This must have referred 
to a fleshy root, not the hard, fibrows root of 
chard, although the roots in question were 
probably selected from wild plants. 

‘The next known record abyut beet root wis 
among some 14th-century English recipes, re 
vi 2 its use in England, 

The red beet with 4 durniplike root was 
first described asa food plunt in Germany in 
1558 and was a rarity gt that time in northern 
Europe, The improved heet was cilled “Ro- 
man beet’ in the 16th century in northern 
Europe and France, indicating its introduction 
from Ttaly. 

All through the 17th and {8th centuries 
very few kinds of garden beets were know 
and they remained unimportant. Up to about 
1860 onty two kinds. Red and Long Red, were 
Nisted by English seedsmen. Popularity on 
the Continent grew faster than in the British 
Isles. 

In the United States In 1806 only one va- 
riety—Red—wus listed in a leading catuogue, 
but in 1828 four kinds were listed, The Bas~ 
sano variety, still grown locity, wis common 
in Italy more than a hundred years ago. The 
Flat Egyptian, an American production, alsa 
cultivated today, was first grown around Bos 
ton about 1860, Other varieties grown in 
America are of more recent introduction, 

Colors of garden-beet varieties may range 
all the way from extremely dark purplish red 
to bright vermilion and to white, The mots 
of some varieties, when cut transversely, show 
distinct light and dark rings, even white alter 
nating with red or purple, like a target, 


Beets Take Kindly to Dehydration 


Beets are not only comimanly grown in 
home gardens because of their easy culture 
and quick productiveness, but tens of thau- 
sands of acres are grown annually in: this 
country for canning. 

During World War 1D it was found that 
amuotig all the veretables dehydrated for mili- 
tory or civilian use, beets were one of the 
must satisfactory, 


Turnip and Its Hybrid Offspring 


MS confusion surrounded the origins, 
even the identity, of turnips and ruta 
bagas, or “Swedes,” for a long time. They 
are distinctly different species, 

Most varieties of turnip are white-fleshed 
am most varieties of rutahaga are yellow- 
fleshed, but there are also white-fleshed ruta- 
hagas and yellow-fleshed turnips. Rui a 
leaves are smooth like cabbage leaves, whi 
those nf the turnip are somewhat rough, with 
sparse, stiff “hairs” over them, 

The mast significant difference between 
them, however, is in the naikeup of their 
mechanisms of heredity, the structures of their 
individual cells. ‘The turnip has 20 chromo- 
somes, while the rutubaga hme 38, And 
thereby bangs a tale—the tale of the origin 
of the rutabara, 


Study Indicates a Turnip-Cubbade Cross 


Recent botanical detective work indicates 
that a rather rare kind of hybridization be- 
tween some form of cabbage (18 chromo. 
soines) and turnip (20 chromesomes) resulted 
in the new species, rutaimiga (20 + 1§ = 38 
chromosomes), 

No one knows when or where this occurred, 
but the new species was probably first found 
in Europe some time in the late Middle Ages. 
There was no record of it until 1620 when the 
Swiss botanist Caspar Nauhin described it 

Turnip: (Brassica repo) is of oncient cul- 
ture. mainy distinct kinds having been known 
fo the Romans wt the beginning of the Chris- 
tisn Era, Some of those varieties bore Greek 
place names, indicating earlier culrure and 
development by the ancient Greeks. 

In the first century Pliny described long 
turnips, flat tamips. round turnips. He wrote 
of turnips under the names rape and napus. 
In Middle English this latter term lecame 
nepe, nacp in Anglo-Saxon, One of these 
words, tegether with turn (“made round”), 
became our common word “turnip. 

Man appreciated the usefulness of the tur- 
nip during the prehistoric development of 
agriculture, and the plant was so ¢asy to 
grow in so many places that it became widely 
distributed all the way from the Mediter- 
ranean actoss Asia to the Tucific, 

The European types of turnip, our com- 
monest kinds, developed in the Mediterranean 
tea, The basic center of the Asiatic kinds 
is in middle Asia, west of the Himalayas, 
There are also two secandary centers—eastern 
Asia and Asia Minor. 

The Evtopean type af turnip was grown 
in France for both food and stock feed wt least 
as early as the first century after Christ, 


Tn the England of Henry VIIT, turnip roots 
were boiled ar baked, the tops were cpoked as 
“greens,” amd the voung shoots were used as 
asalad. (In parts of our South today turnip 
leaves for greens ate called “turnip sslad.”) 

The turnip was brought to America by 
Jacques Cartier, who planted it in Canada in 
1541. Ttwas also planted in Virginia by the 
colonists im 1609 and in Massachusetts in the 
1620's, The Indians adopted its culture from 
the colonists and spon grew it generally. 

Since colonial times the turnip bas been 
one of the commonest garden vegetables in 
America. It is primarily  oool-weather crop, 
sultable for summer culture only in the north- 
ernmost Stites or at high altitudes, 

European varieties of turnips are bien- 
nial. One Oriental variety commonly grown 
here, however, called Shogoin, will go to seed 
in its first season if planted in the spring. 

A few varieties of leaf turnips (no enlarged 
toot) such as Seven Toy are grown only for 
greens, The leaves of the turnip are usually 
rich in the minerals and vitamins that are 
essential to health, but the roots have a rela- 
tively low food value, In this country the 
roots ane usually eaten hailed, either fresh ar 
from pit or cellar storage. In Europe kraut 
is commonly made from the sliced roots. 


Rutabaga Alsy Called “Swede” 


Rutahogst (Brassica mepobrasstca) gets its 
name from Swedish retabogee, In Fogland 
and Canada it is commonly culled “Swede,” or 
“Swede turnip.” The French called it nave? 
de Suéde (Sweile turnip), chew de Sudde 
(Swede cubbage), and chow naver june (yel- 
low cabbage turnip), It was known in the 
United States: about 1800 as “turnip-rooted 
cabbag: Although common names suggest 
4 Scandinavian origin, this is not certain. 

Rutalaga was apparently known an the 
‘Continent many years before it was grown 
in England, 1. was little known in England 
in 1604 when it wis grown in the royal gar- 
fens. It was used for food in France and 
southern Europe in the 17th century. Both 
white and yellow-fleshed varieties have been 
known in Kurope for more than 300 years. 

‘The mitabagn requires a. longer growing 
season than Gur turnips, but, like the curnip, 
it is sensitive to bot weather. Lts culture ts 
therefore confined largely to the morthern- 
most Stites and Canada and to northern Eu- 
Fupe and Asia, It is a staple crop in northem 
Europe, but a minor crop in America and in 
the Orient Tt is more nutritious than the 
tarnip, chiefly because [t contains more solid 
matter, 


Near Eastern Plant 


HUBARH'S economic and dietary im- 

portance in America is limited, but it 

is a rather uoustal plant among car common 

vegetables and there is widespread interest 
im growing it. 

Our word “thubarh' comes from the French 
rhubarbe, which is a epntraction of the Late 
Latin term rArwberbanem, referring to a 
species of rhubarb called rhewnr dardarunt, 
Tn America rhubarb Is also called “pieplant” 
because of its common use in making pies. 

About a dozen so-called species of rhubar! 
have been described from various pepions in 
Eurasia, but litth is known about their re- 
lationships or origins, Our most popular 
varieties belong to the species Rheum rha- 
pouticum, which is believed native to the east- 
em Mediterranean and Asia Minor, Other 
edible species are found wild in middle Asin 
and in China, 


Only the Stalks Are Edible 


‘The earliest, records of the use of rhubart 
late back (0 about 2700 8. cin China, where 
the root was.used for medicinal purposes, The 
toot of the Chinese type is stil] used fn meri- 
cine, The thobarb root contains a number 
of potent substances that would cause violent 
disturbances to the digestive system if eaten, 

Only the fleshy leaf stalks, the enormous 

tiles, of the rhubarb are edible, The leat 
Pines or leaves definitely should mor be eaten. 
They contain harmful substances that some- 
limes: are present in amounts large enough 
to cause serious illness, or even death, if eaten, 

Rhubirb of the garden type was introduced 
into Europe from the East relatively late 
Tt was cultivated jt Padua, Italy, about 1608, 
and some 25 to 30 years Inter seeds of it were 
obtained for planting in England, In the 
carly 1700's there were several references to 
the culture of the plant in Europe and Eng- 
land, but not until 1778 was it definitely re- 
cored as a food plant there, Then it was 
used for making tarts and plies: 

An amateur gardener in Maine apparently 
got rhubarb from Europe abour 1790 to 1800 
and introduced jt to market gardeners in Mas- 
sachusetts. By 1806 itwas used in New Eng- 
land tarts and pies, but not extensively, By 
1822 it was generally grown in Massachusetts 
and was sold in the vegetable nearke here, 
Seed of rhubarti was listed in an American 
seed catalogue in 1428, 

Various rhubarbs were introduced inte 
Europe and England in the late 18th and early 
19th centuries from Chin ane India, 

A UL S. Patent Office Report * of 1861 
described how the Afghans near Kabul 
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in American Pies 


blanched the leaf stalks of a wile spectes of 
rhubarb, As the sprouts emerged, loase gravel 
was piled over them, forcing the stalks ta 
grew through as much as one and one-half 
fect of gravel. Sometirnies:earthen jars were 
inverted ver the plants, forcing. the stalks 
to grow white and crooked, 

Victoria und Linnaeus bave been the com- 
Monest varieties of rhubarb for generations. 
They are both large, productive kinds having 
Teaf stalks that are light green or tinged and 
streaked with crimson, In recent years def 
nitely crimson or “red! varieties have beet 
in demand because of their attractiveness, 
Among these are Ruby and MacDonald. 


Grows Best in North 


Khubarb is a perennial. It is not adapted 
to hot climates and actually requires a good 
winter rest, imposed by a long cold period, 
in order to thrive year after year. In North 
America lt grows to perfection in the northern- 
most States and in southern Canada. 

Under favorable conditions some varieties 
will produce almest incredibly large plants— 
Seat clumps of leaves with leaf stalks up to 
three feet long and ae thick as a boy’s wrist, 
The Jeaf blades ore sometimes two to two 
and one-half feet across, 

In the spiring large seed stalks arise to a 
height of three to four feet. Gardeners usu- 
ally cut these seed stalks out as soon as they 
appear, because seed production is believed 
to interfere with the best possible growth of 
leaf stalks. 

Rhubarb, like many other horticultural 
plants, does not come true to seed. The only 
way to-keep varieties “pure” and uniform is to 
propayate thern vegetatively, by dividing the 
clamps of plants, 

A “piece” of rhubarb plant for planting in 
the garden mist contain some of the large 
fleshy root together with some of the compact 
undergmuind sign structure and burs frory 
which the leaves arise. Tt takes about three 
years for a newly propagated plant to reach 
a fairly productive stage, 

A few gardeners grow fields of rhubart 
for “forcing?' After the plants have become 
large and sturdy in the field, the entire undder- 
ground parts are taken from the field in the 
late winter or very early spring before growth 
starts and planted in special heated houses, 
In these warm, dimly lighted structures leaf 
stalks grow rapidly and attain fine quality, 


* Belute the establishment of the U.S. Department 
of Agiiculture citing the Presidency of Abraham Lin- 
coln. our Governinent's carly efforts in agriculture 
Were conducted by the Patent Office. 


An African Native of World Popularity 


HE WATERMELON (Citruiins oul: 

goris) is hardly a vegetable, but it is 
such a universally popular truck or garden 
crop that it has a pluce in this article, 

The culture of the watermelon goes hack 
to prehistoric times. [1 was grown by the 
ancient Egyptians. as revealerl by pictures that 
survive to the present. Old names in Arabic, 
Berber, Sanskrit, Spanish, and Sardinian ore 
all unrelared, cating great antiquity of 
culture in lands about the Mediterranean and 
east us fir as Tren, 

‘The long and general ouliune of the water- 
melon from North Africa to mille Asia. led 
to the view that it was of Asiatic urigin. al- 
though it had never been found wild in Asia 
or elsewhere. ally, hawever, about a hun- 
dred years ago, the great missionury-explorer. 
David Livingstone, settled the quest 
origin. He found large tracts in central Africa 
Wterally covered with watermelons growing 
truly wild. 

In the wild state hath bitter amd sweet 
melons occur in the same locality, but the 
bitter ones appear no different [rnin the sweet, 
The ntiv jock a hole in each fruit to taste 
the juice before taking it for food or drink. 


Important Water Souree in Dry Times. 


In certain semidesert districts the water- 
telon is an importany source of water to the 
natives during dry periods; even today there 
are districts in Africa where it is cultivated 
for that purpese. One explorer, writing in 
this Magazine, stated that he had depended 
entirely upon watermelons for his water sup- 
ply for as long as six weels.* 

Watermelans have lieen growa to an jm- 
portant extent in the warmer ports of Russia, 
Asian Minor, the Near Fast, and Middle East 
for thousands of vears. although they appear 
te have reached China only about a thousand 
Yeuts ago, 

A wide range of sizes and shapes, rind, seed, 
and flesh colors was described by European 
botanists of the 16h and (7th centuries: in 
fact, oll the <kapes, sizes, and colors (hat we 
pow know, These include yellow and white 
Mesh as well as red flesh, and speckled seuds 
us well as white red, brown, nnd blick. 
There are also ercen-seeded varieties, 

‘The plant was doubtless known many hun- 
dreds of years ago io all Enropean countries 
where it could be grown, ft wis brought to 
Ame some of the earliest European 
i ng common in Massachusetts in 
1629, The Florida Indians were slid to hu 
been growing watermelons by the mid-L000's, 
and Father Murquette, French explorer of 
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the Mississippi, mentioned them in 1673 as 
being-grown in the interior of the country. 

In America the watermelon is used almost 
entirely as a dessert, to be eaten fresh—and 
cold. The rind, . is made into pre- 
serves or swoet ~ to same extent. ‘The 
seeds ace used in this country only for plant- 
ing. 


Watermelon Beer in Russia 


To southern Russia a beer is made from 
watermelon juice, or the juice may be hofled 
dwn to a heavy syrup like molasses for its 
suger, 

Tn Iraq, and in Egypt and elsewhere in 
Africa, the flesh of the melon is used as a 
staple food and animal feed os well as a source 
of water in some dry districts. 

Tn the Old World, particularly Asia, the 
seeds are roasted, with or without salting, 
and eaten from the hand, Orientals alse pre- 
serve watermelon by salting or brining large 
pieces or halves in barrels. 

Although melons weighing 25 to 40 pounds 
are most popular in America, our seed cata- 
Jogues have listed small varieties such as Baby 
elight, Northern Sweet, and Sweet Siberian 
for many years ‘These small five to tens 
pound melons have long been grown in the 
cooler parts of the country where the summers 
are short 
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oversized watermelons have no 


sound market value, They are too difficult 
w handle without damage or wastage: most 
customers do not want thera; 
likely tv be inferior in qual 
mul 


and they are 
thost of ttor- 
ze. Modern emphasi high 
y of garden produets rather than mere 
site, although of course large yields per unit 
of land are always sought. 

Although the watermelon will sof cross with 
pumpkin, squash, er cucumber, It will cross 
with the so-called preserving melon, or citron, 
which is simply a hard, white-fleshed water- 
niclon, good only for preserving. Cross- 
pullination with citron will cause no lar 
unless the seed of the fruit from a eruss- 
pollinated Dower is planted. Such seed willl 
produce mixed melons of poor quality, 

“Seedless” watermelons have been produced 
experimentally in recent vears by two wholly 
different methods, neither of which appears 
tical as yet for use by farmers and gar- 


*See “Adventures Among the “Lost Tribes of Thur! 
in Faworn Darfur’ A Personal Nartutive of Exploring, 
Mapping, und Setting Up u Government in the Angiu- 
Fevottin Sudan Borderkind” by Maj. Edward Keith- 
Rouch, Nationa (imucmruc Manse, January, 


Okra, or “Gumbo,” from Africa 


KRA (Mibisens esoulentus) is also called 

“gumbo fi this country, although the 
Intter term is more often applied to. soups or 
other dishes which contain okra. Both of 
these names are of African origin, “Gumbo!” 
is believed to be a corruption of a Portuguese 
cormption, guingombo, of the word quillaba, 
native mame for the plant in the Congo ant 
Angola area of Airica. 

Okra apparently ofiginated in what the 
geobotunists call the Abyssinian center of 
origin of cultivated plants, an area thot in- 
clucles present-day Ethiopia, the mountainous 
or plateau portion of Eritrea, and the eastern, 
higher part of the Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan. 
Considering the little contact between that 
region and the rest of the world within histaric 
times, it is not surprising that little is known 
about the carly history and distribution of 
okra. 

‘The routes by which okra was taken from 
Ethlopia to North Airica, the eastem Mediter- 
ranean, Arabia, and India, and when, are by 
ho means certain, Although it has been com- 
manly cultivated in Egypt for many hundreds 
of years, no sign of it has ever been found 
in any of the ancient monuments or relics 
of old Egypt. 

ince the Spanish Mvors and the Egyptians 
of the 12th and 13th centuries used an Arab 
word for okm, it probably was taken into 
Egypt by the Moslems from the East whe 
conquered Egypt in the 7th century, It re- 
quires no stretch of the imagination 19 sup- 
pose that the plant earlier was taken 
Ethiopia to Arabia across the narrow Red 
or the narrower strajt at its southern end, 

From Arabia okra was spread over North 
impletely around the Mediterranean, 
and eastward, The absence of any ancient 
Indian names for it suggests that It reached 
India after the beginning of the Christian Era. 


Wild Okra on the Upper Nile 


Although the plant has been well known in 
India for a Jong time, it is not found wild 
there, Morern travelers have found okra 
growing truly wild, however, along the White 
Nile and elsewhere jn the upper Nile country 
as well as in Ethiopia, 

One of the earliest accounts of okra. is 
by a Spanish Moor who visited Egypt in 1216. 
He described the plant in detail, as cultivated 
by the Egyptiies, and stated that the pods 
when young and tender were eaten with meal. 
(Southerners in our own country know how 
ty cook it with corn mral—slice the pods, dip: 
the pieces in meal, and fry them.) 

Because of the outstanding popularity of 
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okra in the French cookery of Louisiana, and 
its slow gain it popularity elsewhere in this 
country, it i8 safe to assume thitt it was in- 
troduced to this country by the French col 
onists vf Louisiana in, the early 1700's. 11 
had been introduced to the New World, how- 
ever, before 1658, reaching Brazil supposedly 
from Africa, Tt was known in Surinam in 
1686, 

Strangely, records of okra during early 
American colonial times are lacking, although 
it must have heen common among French 
colonisis. Tt was being grawn as far north 
as Philadelphin in 1748; Jefferson said it wis 
known in Virginia before 1781, and from 
about 1800 onward numerous garden writers 
had something te say about Several dis- 
tinct varieties were known in 1806, 

As is trie with a number of our less sener- 
ally popular vegetables. many people {nil to 
sppreciate this one becouse they do not keow 
how to use It The first and commonest mis- 
take that gardeners make is to Je) the pots 
become too old and tough before harvesting 
them, They grow very fast, and in hot 
weather will become unit for use in less than 
a week from the time they start developing 
from the pollinated flower. The plants must 
be gone over at least every second day and 
the pods harvested when only three to five 
days old. 


Important Grop in South 


Okra Is rarely used “straight! excep. when 
fried with meal, just a litte of it usually be- 
ing cooked with other vegetubles or put into: 
soups and stews. Okra alone is generally 
considered too “gopey,” or mucilaginaus, to 
sult American tastes. In recent years, how- 
ever, it has become am important ‘commercial 
crop in certain localities in the South, where 
thousands ef tone of the pods are grown for 
the large soup companies. 

Okra is easily dried for later use. A Tittle 
dried okra in prepared dishes produces much 
the same results as does the fresh product, 

Th some lands the seetis rather than the 
whole young pods are of most interest. When 
ipe the seeds wield am edible oil that is the 
equal of many other cooking vils, In Medi- 
terranéan countries and the Kast, where edible 
oils are scarcer than in our country, okra oil 
is no rarity. 

The ripe seeds of okta are sometimes 
rogster! and ground as a substitute for coffee. 
A close relative of okra, rosellt, is used as a 
source of fiber for cloth, In Turkey, the 
Jeaves are used in preparing a medicament 
to soothe or reduce inflammation, 


Universal Boon to the Salad Bowl 


PT TUCE (Lactuce sativa, ts without doubt 
the world's must popular salad plant. 
Both its common and its Latin name are based 
on an ensily noticeable characteristic—it has 
a heavy, milky juice. The word “lettuce” is 
probably derived from the Old French Jaitues 
(plural of daitwe). meaning “milky,” referring 
to this plant. The Latim root word fac 
(Smilk") appears in the Latin name dactaca, 
The ancient Greeks called lettuce tridax; 
the old Persians, Aakm. Although its ovltare 
was widespread in ancient times, it is neither 
so old ner was Jt so widely grown in pre- 
historic times as a number of other garden 

crops. 

Lettuce Often Found Wild 


Cultivated Tettuce is closely related to the 
wild lettuce, J. scariofa, from which in wos 
doubtless derived. Wild Tettuce is now widely 
scattered over the globe, but it originated in 
inner Asia Minor, the trans-Caucasus, Iran, 
and "Turkistan, 

According to Herodotms, lettuce was served 
on the tables of the Persian kings of the 6th 
century 6c. tn the Sth and 4th centuries 
i. c., other great Greek writers deseribed and 
praised its virtues. 

Lettuce was popular among the Romans 
about the heginning of the Christian Era, and 
fwd been brought to a fairly advanced state 
of culture and improvement, Tn the first 
century after Christ Roman writers described 
a dozen distinctly different sorts, some af 
which were fairly common, 

Common garden Tettuce (L, sativw) was 
known in Ching in the 5th century, if not 
cartier. Tn addition, a form of “stem lettuce” 
is native to Ching, ‘The so-called asparagus 
tettice and others with long, narrow leaves 
and tall, thick, succulent, edible stems are of 
this type. They ore grown in America only 
as curinsities, 
the development of the cabbages, 
the primitive forms of lettuce were loose, leafy, 
and sometimes “stermmmy" types; the lobse- 
heading and firm-heading forms occurred 
much later. 

Cos lettuce (romaine) forms an erect, com- 
pact resette of elongated leaves, approaching 
the character of a head, Ut is relatively toler- 
ant to heat and evidently was developed in 
a moderately warm clinuite. “The old records 
and its name indicate an [talian origi 

Light-green, dark-green, and red-spo 
forms of romaine were described in 1623, The 
Type was common in Italy in the Middle Ages 
and is aid to have been taken to France from 
Italy in 1537 by Rabelais. Toward the end 
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of the Léth century it was still rarely grown 
in France and Germany. It is grown to @ 
minor extent in America, but deserves more 
attention for home gardens, 

Firm-heading forms bad become well de- 
veloped in Europe by the L6th century, but 
when they first were developed is unknown. 
‘The vonl-leaved and curled-teaf types, and 
various colors mew known, were all described 
in the 16th and {7th centuries in Europe. 

Columbus evidently carried lettuce to. the 
New World, for its culture was reported on 
Tsaliela Tsland (now called Crooked Island) 
fn the Bahamas in 1494, It was common in 
Haiti in 1565. When it was introduced into 
South America is not known, but it was doubt 
Jess soon after the discovery. Tt was under 
cultivation in Brazil before L630, 

Lettuce was doubtless among the first gar- 
den seeds sown in every European colony on 
this continent. 

Looseleaf lettuces are still popular for 
home gardens because they are so easy to 
wrt, Sinve, however, the loase-leaf form is 
highly perishable after harvesting. it is now 
rarely grown in the United States for sale ex- 
Wept in greenhouses. 

Most of our present commercial lettuce is 
af one strain or another of the New York 
yariety or of the several Imperin] strains. 
Although they differ in arlaptability and be- 
havior in the field, these Imperial ond New 
York strains appear much alike to the final 
consumer. They are erroneously called) “Tee- 
berg" lettuce. Iceberg is a vatiety with red- 
Yinged leaves and no commercial importance. 


Disease-resistant Strains Developed 


One of the outstanding plunt-breeding ac- 
complishments of modern times is the develop- 
ment of the [nmperial and related strains of 
lettuce. These were developed for resistance 
to mildew and brown blight, diseases that 
were rapidly wrecking the huge lettuce ineles- 
try of the Southwest about 13 to 20 years 
ago. Now nearly all of the lettace grown in 
the Southwest fs of these Imperial strains 
Generally they are not well adapted to the 
East or South. 

Lettuce is on annual plant that requires a 
relatively cool climate for good Teaf and: bead 
growth, Hot weather causes it to become 
bitter and hastens the elongation of Hs stem 
into @ tall seed stalk. The stems or “‘cores’” 
of head varieties elongate too soon if grown 
in too warm Weather, either preventing head- 
ing or causing the hears te he loose and of 
poor quality. Hend lettuce is exacting in } 
imate, soil, aud cultural requirements, 
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Neart-by Lands 
Thuskiielons of Pore 


Carrots for Vali 


se CARROT (Daucus carota) gets its 
tame from the French word caratte, 
Which in turn comes from the Latin carota. 
Tt has been known since ancient times and is 
hetieved to have originated in Afghanistan 
and adjacent areas. 

A wide diversity of forms unknown in 
America is found in middle Asia and also in 
Asin Minor. Apparently some primitive forms 
were carried to Asia Minor far back in pre- 
historic times, and many distinct kinds were 
liter developed there, Among the kintls 
Strange to us in America are some with 
purplish-red roots, colored like garden beets, 
and some with fuzay light-gray leaves. 

Our common carrot is called the Meciter- 
ranean type, because it has long heen known 
in Mediterranean countries and was probably 
developed there from kinds carried from Aste 
Minor, [In the Far Fast is still another form, 
the Japanese carrot, that is commonly three 
feet long or more. 


Mothers Say, “Eat Your Carrots, Junior” 


As js true of a number of other vewetubles, 
it seems that the: first interest in carrots as 
food developed from their snppased mecicinal 
value. Greek agriculturists and physicians 
around the first century of our era wrote of 
carrots and thelr value as a stonuich tonie, 

Are wt amused now liy the ancients’ at- 
taching such medica) importance to the car- 
rot?) Why should we be? In America in 
the past 25 to 30 years the humble carrot has 
risen from an oliseure root, considered mainly 
asa delicacy for horses, too position of gen- 
vine importance as human food. 

How did it happen? Gur doctors ane) tu- 
trition experts made us believe currots are 
“good for us"; we know that varieties with 
a deep rane color ane rich in ¢aroterur,. or 
provitumin A, found’ asi» in other yellow 
vegetables and in green leaves. Vitamin A 
fs found in such foods of animal origin as 
fish-liver oils, butter, and egg yolks, 

Perhaps the ancient Greeks were the real 
iliscoverers of the benefit of carols in the 
dl However, they did not know the reasons 
and lacked the leaching facilities used to 
induee Us to eat oUF carrot 

The carrot wns certainly cultivated in the 
Mediterranean area before the Christian Era, 
but it was not important as a food until much 
later, There is 4 loitg- gap of about 900 
years between the writings of the Greeks and 
Romans of the first to third centuries and 
the next clear records about the carrot, 

By the 13th century carrots were being 
grown in fields, orchards, gardens, and vine- 


uable Vitamin A 


yards in Germany and France, At (hat time 
the plant was known also in China, where It 
was supposed to haye come from Persia. 

By the loth century nearly all the botanists 
and writers on gardening, all over Europe, 
wert familiar with the carrot and were 
scribing many kinds, including red and purple 
kinds in France, yellow and red kinds in 
England, About 1600, in England, carrots 
were common endgugh to be grown os a farm 
crop aswell as in small garden plots. 


Carrots Arrived Before the Moyfower 


European’ voyagers ¢arried the carrot to 
America soon after discovery of the New 
World, as ls shown by Sir folm Hawkins’ 
teference to it on Margarita Island, off the 
coust of Venezuela, in 1565. Tt was grown 
hy the struggling colonists of the first perma- 
nent English settlement in the New World, at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 160%, ‘Twenty years 
lnter the Pilerims, or some of those who fol- 
lowed them closely, were growing it in Massa- 
setts, The Pilgrims themselves may have 
introduced it there, Before the middle of the 

Vth century it was known in Brazil, 

Even the American Indians rather promptly 
fook up carrot culture. In forays against the 
Iroquois in upper New York State in 1779 
Gen. John Sullivan's forees destroyed stores of 
carrots os well as parsnips (page 183). The 
story is told that children of the Flathead 
tribe in Ovesun liked carrots so well that 
they could not resist stealing them from the 
fields, although they resisted stealing other 
things, 

The carrots having spherical roots and 
tapering tupts have long been known, but the 
cylindrical stump-tooted sorts are of rather 
recent development, first grown in America 
about 60 years avo. 

All varieties of importance in this country 
#re deep orange in color, although yellow and 
even white kinds are known. Some af the 
deep-cs vari¢ties are erroneously Tre 
fered to as “red.” ‘This ertur has even 
crept Inte the name of a currently popular 
tv, Red Cored Chantenay, which is a 
ge color, not red. Tt is interesting, 
however. that pure carotene, which makes 
carrots yellow or orange, appears rec, 

Ty addition to the large quantities marketed 
fresh, we tow fined carrots cinned, and even 
fresen, especially in an attractive mixture 
with green garden peas, During the war 
many thousands of tons were dehydrated and 
shipped overseas “in sealed metal containers 
in an atmosphere of carbon divxide dr nitro 
gen to prevent Joss of carotene. 
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Onions and Other Pungent Lilies 


‘HE bulbous onion and itsnumerons rela- 

tives belong ta the Lily family. Stone 
of these ulliams are distinctly ornamental: & 
jew others, notably garlic, leek, Welsh onian, 
and chive, tre common vegetables, Albot the 
edible forms have related favors and odors 
that are due principally to o volatile, irritating 
substinee. 

Our word “onion” comes from the Middle 
English wave, from the French oignon, which 
came in turn from the Latin wxio, meaning 
Sonton.” Ancient mines for this plant in 
Sanskrit, Hebrew, Greek. and Latin are ape 
parently unrelated, indicating witlespread cul- 
ture of onions from prehistoric times. 


Onions from Mid-Asin 


The common onion (Alliam copa), leek, 
and garlic originated in middle Asia. with sec- 
ondary centers of development and distribu- 
Hon in western Adit and the Mediterranean 
lands, The Welsh onion is believed to be of 
Chinese arigin, The word “Welsh” here is a 
cormption of the German welsch, meaning 

“foreign,” and has po reference to Wales. 

Onions were used extensively by the in- 
cient Egyptians, as shown by drawings and 
inseriptions on their monuments. The Bible 
states how, during the wanderings of the 
Isriclites in the wilderness, they longed for 
the anions, Ieeks, and garlic they had had in 
Reypt 

Tn the first centuty niany varieties of onion 
were known: long, round, red, yellow, white 
strong, and mil kinds For a time in the 
Middle Ages it appears that the onjon was 
less popular than Jeek andl garlic, while now 
the reverse le tr 
The onion was introduced ty the Spanish 
othe West Indies soon after their discovery. 
rom there if Soon spread to all parts of the 
Americas. Onions were grown by the earliest 
onlunists and suwon atterward by the Tndians, 

The Welsh onion (A. jistuloswm) never 
forms n rounded! bullk—only one ta several 
long white senllions. This form ts mast popu. 
Jur in the Grien(, but is grown almest every- 
where. In Japan it is often incorrectly called 
‘Japanese leek." 

One form of onion, the so-called Egyptian 
fee onjan, or tap onion, praduces “sets” (riny 
bulbs) at the top of the stalk instead of 
flowers and seeds. 

The leek (4. perrum), Whe the Welsh 
onion, forms only w cylindrical instead of a 
rounded bulb, ‘Vhe leaf of the leek, however, 
is futwened and solid, while the leaf of the 
dnion is cylindrical and hollow, 

‘Our word “leek” comes from the Anglo- 
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Saxon frac, ‘The Romans. called it porrum, 
that term being retained in its present Latin 
mame. It bas been used for food from pre- 
historic times. 

Ty the firse century the Romans considered 
that the best leeks enme from. it. where 
they had been known in earliest Biblical times. 
The Emperor Nero is reported to have been 
nicknamed Porrophagus because of his inordi- 
nate appetite for leeks. He imagined that ffe- 
quent eating uf lecks Improved bis voice! 

In the 6th century the Weish won a vietory 
over the Saxons antl attributed their success 
to the leeks they wore to distinguish them- 
selves in battle, 

Leeks have been common all over Europe 
for ws long as we have records of food plants 
In America, by 1775, they were cultivated by 
the Indians as well as the colemists, 

Garlic (lk satiown) has a long history that 
parallels that of the onion and leek. The 
word “garlic comes from the Anglo-Saxon, 
gurleac (gor, meaning “spear” or “lance,” and 
deae meaning “leek” Homer wrote of it in 
the ninth century wb. o. 


Garlic Eaten for Strength, Courage 


The Romans disliked the strong flavor and 
odor of gartic—as do many Ameticans—hut 
fod it to their laborers tu make them strong 
and tm their soldiers to make them courageous, 
Ii is supposed to have been introduced “inte 
China in the first or second century B. o., and 
references to it ‘there oceur from the {5th 
century onward. Europeans, especially those 
of the countries touching the M. 
have used it commonly for two thousane years 
and more. Most Americans use it sparingly. 

‘The first reference to gar! America is 
the statement that Cortés fed on it in Mexico, 
Doulstless it hud been introduced into the West 
Indies or Central America earlier by the 
Spanish, for it is not native to Mexieu, ‘The 
Indians in Mexico, Peru, and what is now 
the United States all touk up. its culture 
promptly and liked it better thin any of the 
other root or bulb crops irom Europe. 

(A, schmesoprasum) is ancOld World 
plant now fount) wild. in modern Maly and 
Greece. It is beliewed to be native to the 
eastern, Mediterranean, The word chive’ is 
an Old French form of the French cine, de- 
rived from the Latin cepa, meaning “onion.” 

Chive has been grown for hundreds of years 
in European gardetis and in the British ‘Isles 

The plant has attractive blue flowers, but 
they produce no seed. It is propagared by 
planting the bulbs, which increase in number 
each yeur, forming dense clumps. 


Garden Peas and Spinach from the Middle East 


EA (Pisven suthiun) gets its English name 

indirectly from the Latin pisum. In Anglo- 
Saxon the word became pire ot pis: later, iv 
English it was “jiase," So many people 
thought pease was plural that they persisted 
in dropping thé “<) sound, thus making the 
ward “pea.” “The Latin name resembles the: 
older Greek pisos, of pisane 

Many different species have Tong been 
called “pea” se that this werd alone is not 
definite, In much of cur own South today 
“peas” usually means some edible variety of 
cowpeas. In referting to what most at the 
United States understands a< “peas” (P. 
sativwn), the southermer saysEnglish pens.” 

The main center of origin and development 
of this pea is middle Asia, fram northwest 
India through Afghanistan and adjacent areas. 
A- second area of development lies in the Newt 
Fast, and a third includes the plateau snd 
mountains of Ethiopia. In these areas wild 
peas of related! species have been found, along 
with # remarkable diversity of cultivated 
forms of P. satipwen, but wild P. sativwn has 
never been found. 

This pea was first wrown only for its dry 
eed. ‘Some varieties are grown extensively 
today for the dry seeds for “split peas” for 
soup, The varieties Inown until about a 
thousand years ago had seeds that were much 
emaller, dark colored, and otherwise different 
from our garden types. 


Cave Men Ate Primitive Peas 


Seeds of primitive peas have bean fount! 
in lake coud Heneath the positions of houses 
of the Swiss luke dwellers, dating back per- 
haps 5,000 years to the Bronze Age. Teas 
also were found buried in a cave in Hungary, 
believed by same to date back even further. 

Despite recurrent claims, this spectes of pea 
has not been found among: of the anciett 
Egyptian treasures, but it has been found in 
ws on the site of ancient Troy. The 
Aryans fram the East are supposed to have 
introduced peas to the Greeks and Romans, 
who grew them before the Ch m Era, 
Greek and Roman writings indicate thit the 
crup wis beld in no special favor, 

There is nv hint of “green pens” ueitil after 
the Norman Conquest of England, Ip the 
12th century, among other frods stored at 
the famous old Barking Nunbery, neir Lon- 
don, were “wreen peas for Lent,” Nothing 
really definite was recorded about them, how- 
until 1536, when they were deseribed 
In detail in France. The edible-puided pea 
was also Known at that time 

Before the end of the Léth century, botanists 
in Belgium, Germany, and England described 


many kinds of peas—tall and dwarf, with 
ite. yellow, green seed colors; smooth, 
pitted, and wrinkled seeds. 

Garden peas were not common until the 
18th century, ‘Toward the end of the 17th 
century they were still such a rare delicacy 
that fantastic prices were sometimes pald for 
them in France 

“This subject of peas continues to ahsorh 
all others,” Madame ce Maintenon wrote in 
1h0d. “Some ladies, even after having supped 
at the Royal Table, -and well supped too, re- 
turing to their own homes, at the risk of 
suffering from indigestion, will again eal peas 
before going to bed. 11 is both a fashion anel 
a. madness,” 

‘The English doweloped fine vatieties; hence 
the common destenition “English peas” in 
America, 

About a hundred years ago the famous 
Austrian monk, Gregor Johann Mendel, was 
working with peas in laying the foundation 
of the modern science of genetics; 


Spinach Hails from Persia 


Spinach (Spineree oleracea) bes remark- 
similar-sounding names in the languages 
ef many widely separated lands, indicating 
thar its spread to these lands has been com- 
paratively recent. 

Our name for spinach comes from the Old 
French espimache, which was detived from 
Arabic or Persian words of somewhat similar 
sound. The Armenian name is spamex anil 
the Spanish is spanucha, or expinaca. The 
technical Latinized name spinacea is a term 
devised by botanists probally no earlier than 
the 12th or 14th century. 

Spinach is autive wo Iran (Persia) and ad- 
jucent areas, [Tt xpparently was unknown 
outside its mative land until about the be- 
ginning of the Christian Era, yen then it 
was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 

The earliest record of spinich is in Chinese, 
stating that it was introduced into China from 
Old writings indicate that 


yseedett form of spinach (still 


The prickh 
grown today) was known in Germany in the 
13th wentury and by the 14th century it was 
commonly grown in European monastery 


wardens. A cookbook of 1390 for the court 
of Richard It contained recipes for spymoctes. 
Smooth-seeded spinach was described in 1332. 

Tt is not known when spinach was first 
brought t America, but it was doubtless in 
early colonial times, 
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Companion of Misery in Slave Ships 


LTHOUGH most af our common intra 
duced plants reached the Americas by 
way of Europe, the cowpea (Vigna sinensis) 
was brought from Africa to Jamaica about 
1675 by slave traders. They carried cow- 
peas as part of their ship stores for feeding 
their tragic cargoes, Thev also planted the 
seeds to grow food in Jamaica 

Becnuse of the plant's adaptability 10 tropi- 
ca) conditions am! the high food value of its 
seeds, its culture spread generally over the 
West Indies in the early 18th century, Tt is 
believed to have reached Florida from the 
West Indies about 1700, Tt was grown in 
1714 in North Carolina and in 1773 in Vir- 
winin. 

In 1775 in Florida edible varieties were 
apparently much the same as oir conmantst 
kinds todsy. Some had well-rounded: white 
seeds with a black “eye” (present vuriety 
Wlack-Eye): others had seers crowded sa 
closely in the pod that the ends of the soeds 
were flattened (present varieties called 
“orawders,’ 43 Brown Crowder, Cream 
Crowder), These same kinds were described 
as common in the West Indies in 1756. 

George Washingtan wrote in a letter in 
1791 that “pease” (meaning cowpeas) were 
rarely grown in Virginia, but im 1797 be 
hought 40 bushels of seed for sowing on his 
plantation, Since the English pea is not 
sulted to the hot weather of the South, the 
edible varieties of cowpeas became more popti- 
Jar there, and southerners became accustomed 
to applying the term “pen” to the cowpea 
instead of the English pei. 

Most of our edible varieties uppear to have 
come from Africa along with the slaves, while 
mast of the “field” varieties (used for stock 
feed and soil improvement) have been much 
more recently imported from India and China, 


Black-Eye Most Populur 


‘The Mlack-Eye is by far the most important 
edible variety of cowpea grown in the United 
States, although the “crowders” (Turple Hull, 
Lady, and others) wre listed by American 
scedsiien, espe in the South. The ecw- 
pea is much more popular as a vegetable in 
our South than, elsewhere in this country. 

As a garden vegetable. the praxis are usually 
harvested when the seeels are about fully grown 
dnd the pods are beginning to fade in color, 
but before either the seeds or the pods begin 
to dry out, The “peas” are then shielhed out 
of the peda and vooked with a piece of fat 
pork. ‘They are of fine quality and highly 
wWutritions. wih a flavor and suver of their 
own, 


ai 


The name “ciwpea" is of American origin 
and was first used in print in 1798. When this 
crop was first grown in the United States, it 
was called “pease,” “callicance,”” an) later, 
“cornfield pease.” because of the early cus 
tom of planting it between the rows of field 
corm, Tt has alse heen enlled “southern pea” 
und “southern field pea.” ‘These names dis- 
tinguished the spovies from Piuem sation, the 
English pea, or garden pea (pase 704, 

{In India, the land of origin of the cowpen, 
it has at least $0 distinct common names. 
One Hindu name is chose, which sounds 
somewhat like cowpea but probably has nwo 
connection with our word, Another name in 
India is Iubie, The numerous old names, in- 
‘clucting one in Sunskrit, indicate that the plant 
was In cultivation in prehistaric times. 

In India two related plants are cotjame 
(Vigne catjang), a bush type, and asparacus 
hen (Vigne sesquipedaiit), a climbing type. 


Peredrinations of a Pea 


The cowpea was carried from India to 
Aribia and Asia Minor, thence down into 
Africa in prehistoric times. A prehistoric 
form that was introduced into Africa ages ago 
persists there like a truly wild plant. Despite 
the finding of a witd form only in Africa, other 
evidence points strongly to the lodian center 
as the origin, ‘The cowpes is grown to some 
extent in all parts of Africa where crops can 
be grown. Tt reavhod China before the dlays 
at recorded history, 

The early Greeks and Romans either were 

unfamillar with this plant or they iniled to 
distinguish it among the warjous “peas” and 
“heans” about which they write A. Greek 
medical man of the firs| century of our era 
roughly described plant that may hive boet 
the cowpea. 
Italians of the 14th century knew the plant, 
ich could have reached them by way of 
F, Minor or through Africa. Luter its eul- 
ture became common in the Mediterranean 
wre, but not in northern Europe because the 
climate there is tow coal for ft. 

Is the cowpea a pea or is ita bean? [t is 
distinctly different from both English, or gar- 
den, peas und garden beans. Batanically, it 
appears more closely related to the plants we 
ustuilly call beans than to these we call peas. 

In the South cowpeas are called simply 
but the dry seeds of the Black-b) 

vy, as grows for food, are marketed as 
“beans"> The terms “pea” and “bean” are 
far tre exact; they are applied lowely, in 
aceordance with custum, father than for any 
technical reason. 


Most Popular Chines 


the 


World the Radish 


to the Western 


Orientals Eat Giant Radishes 


Gcores of species of Chinese origin are 
J grown us vegetables in China and Japan, 
but among them only radishes, Chinese cals 
bage, certain forms of mustard. und soybeans 
are commonly found in American vegetable 
gardens (pages 215 and 217). 

Radish (Raphanus sativws) gets its Eng- 
lish name, as well as similar names i Freoch 
and Tralian, from radix, the Latin word for 
“root,” especially » radish root, The iech- 
nical name of the venus, Rephanus, fs a 
Latinized form of an old Greek expression 
rapdenos, freely translated as “easily reared” 
—an apt name, 

Many ancient os well as modern names 
are known in many languages. indicating the 
long history of cultivation of this plant, China 
is believed to be the country of origin, since 
truly wild forms have been found there. 
Middle Asia appears to be a secondary center 
where many different forms developed after 
the plant was introduced from China in pre- 
historic times, 

Ancient Egyptian records show that rad- 
ishes were a common food in Eiypt before 
the Pynunids were built, 

Radishes were so highly valued by the an- 
cient Greeks that small replicas of them were 
made in gold: beets were shown in sitver 
and turnips in nad. The Greeks of the third 
century Bc. wrote of the ratlishes of their 
day. and an ancient Greek physician wrote 4 
whole book about the plant. 

‘The Romans, a1 the bepinning of the Chris- 
tian Era, alsa were furniliar with the radish. 
‘Their writers described various kinds, inelud- 
ing the small, mild, early, round, and long 
forms (like ours) as well as the Iirge Inter 
types weighing several pounds each, 


100-pound Radishes Reported 


The large, late radish seems to have been 
known in northern Europe and England much 
Jonger than the small, varly kinds. This big 
yadish was more like the present Oriental 
vurieties than our kinds. Tt was described 
in Germany in the 13th century, fut no small 
ones were recorded in that part of Europe until 
the middlé of the Loth century. 

A German botanist in 1544 reported seeing 
radishes weighing a hundred pounels, 

Racishes have been found as escapes from 
cultivation in Spain, Sardinia, and Greece, 

Some have claimed that the radish was un- 
known in Fngland before 1548, but that ser: 
hardly probable in view of its early impor- 
tante among Merditerranean peoples and its 
ease of culture almost evervwhere. Tt wos 
common in England in 1586, 


Radishes were seen in Mexico about 1500 
And in Haiti in 1565, indicating that they 
were among the first European crops intro- 
duced into the Americas by Columbus and his 
immediate followers, They were among the 
first crops grown by the English colonists in 
this country, and have been popular here 
ever since, 


Pickled Radishes Popular in Orient 


In China and Japan, most of the radish crap 
4 pickled in brine, in much the same way that 
we pickle cucumbers, Nearly a third of the 
tonnage of vegetables grown in Japan is radish 
(daikon), The radishes are pickled whole in 
large tubs, with rice hulls added to the brine. 
The pickled product assumes a rather attrac- 
tive yellow colar but, to the Westerner, a most 
unattractive odor, 

This pickled radish is a staple item in the 
diet of every Japanese, T ts salty, sprightly 
in flavor—even though offensive to uninitiated 
Westerners—ane adds savor and gest 10 his 
predominantly drab diet of rice "The radish, 
however, is low in food value, Some of the 
Oriental varieties are grown for cooking. 

Tn China, one kind of radish, without an 
enlarged root, is grown for the oil in its seeds, 

Th India the rat-tailed radish ( Rajhonns 
caudatus) is grown for its fleshy, edible seed 
pods, which reach a length of eight to twelve 
iiches. In Egypt and the Near East another 
form is grown only for its tops. for greens. 

While there is probably nothing wetually 
unwholesome about the tops of our varieties, 
they are far less palatable than lewves of Lur- 
nips and other members of the cabbage clan. 

Round radishes range in size {rom that of 
a cherry to that of a basketball: long ones 
ange from the size of one's finger up to more 
than two feet lon and five or six inches in 
diameter, “These very large kinds, grown in 
the Orient, are started in plant beds, then 
transplanted to the field or garden, about sa 
foot apart in the row. ‘They are harvested in 
Inte autumn or early winter before danger of 
their being frozen.” Oriental spring radishes 
are nol 46 large, Oval or olive-shaped radishes 
are ae known, 

Radishes of white, red, or red and white 
are the commonest in America, Few garden: 
ers stow the Round Black Spanish or Long 
Black Spanish, which are medium large, with 
black skin and a pungent, firm, crisp, snow- 
white flesh. These, along with the faintly 
rose-colored China Rese and the White Suras~ 
hurg, belong to the group of sm-called winter 
radishes, which can be stored In the same 
wiy as bevts and tumips. 
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Missionaries Sent Seeds of These to Europe 


Guee cabbage (Brassice pebinensis) 
and Chinese mustard (Brassicw chinen- 
vx) are so similar in their origin, history, and 
plant characters that it is best to deal with 
them together. 

These common names are simply modern 
Anglo-American terms that indicate our im- 
pressions of what these two plants are. In 
America we often use the Chinese name pr- 
tsar for Chinese cabbage Both vegetables, 
in effect. are mild-ilavored ‘“mustards.”” 


nearly cylindrical “ suggesting 
of cabbage: the other develops a clurip. ot 
cluster of leaves that does not form such a 
distinct head, 

Chinese cabbage has been erroneously called 
“celery cabbage” because of the fancied simi- 
larity of shape of the head toa bunch of celery, 
but it is got related to celery in any way. 
Furthermore, the implied similarity fs far- 
fetched, 

Some varieties of Chinese mustard have 
neat leaf blades that are somewhat spoon- 
shaped, with long, white, erect leaf stalks, all 
forming a clump so dense that they were long 
confused with pe-tsai ly Americans, This 
type is only one of the remiirkable diversity 
of leaf shapes and growth habits found within 
the species in the Orient. 


Slow ‘To Spread from Asiatic Homeland 


Chinese cabbage and Chinese mustard are 
native to eastern Asia, possibly to Japan as 
well as to eastern China, They are mentioned 
in Chinese literature of the Sth century after 
Christ, but are much older than that. 

Since Indian mustard, also from Chinn, hus 
had world-wide popularity for centuries, it ts 
strange that these two close relatives appear 
fo have been introduced into other lands se 
recently and to have remained of little im- 
portance in most lands, Tt may be because 
they are less adaptable to varinus soils and 
climates than Indian mustard, 

These plants were unknown in Mal and 
the East Indies until carried there by the 
Chinese traders. Hundreds of Vears ago Chi- 
nese on business abroad established “islands” 
af Chinese culture and customs in foreign 
lntids, very much as modern people do, Chi 
nese writers of the 15th century pointed out 
that Chinese cabbage and Chinese mustard 
could be obtiinéd in Malacea, where there was 
a Chinese colony, but they were not commonly 
grown in Malaya, 

‘The first record of these “mustards’ in Eu- 
rope wis in 1751, hut they remained oddities 
there for a hundred years or more, During 
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the 18th century various European mission- 
aries to the Orient sent seeds of these varieties 
fo Europe from time to time, tut they fniled 
to hecome popular, 

The most prominent seedsman of France 
intreduced Chinese cabbage to his country in 
1543, bat again it failed to “eateh on.” The 
seed even became exhausted or lost ard the 
plant was reintroduced later. 


Rewildering Diversity Grown in Orient 


There bas long been confusion over the 
botanical identity of Chinese cabhage, Chinese 
mustard, Indion mustare. and various closely 
telated forms. The Chinese ane Japanese have 
done so much breeding or selectins: within 
these species for hundreds of years that there 
is an almost unbelievable diversity of varieties 
dn each species, 

Iris set to determine to what species 
some of these things belong. merely upon ser- 
ing them in the garden, ‘The numerous forms 
grade into one another with no clean line of 
demareation, ‘The distinction even between 
Chinese cabbage and Chinese mustard is often 
vingue, 

In America we prefer such virieties of Chie 
nese cabbage as Chibi, which forms a long, 
slender, nearly cylindrical head thay is rela- 
tively solid and welzhs ane to two pounils 
when trimmed. I was amazed at the enor- 
mously thick, squat types, weighing ten to 
twelve pounds, thal the Japanese prefer, “The 
variety sold in this country as Pal Choy is 
not Chinese cabbage, strictly speaking, but 
Chinese mustard, 


Americans Like Them Best in Salsds 


Chinese cabbage and Chinese mustard are 
without the pungency or Shatress" of Indian 
Miistard, Therefore, when cooked they are 
Jacking in distinctive favor. They are most 
commonly eaten raw as salads rather than 
cooked as potherks. Indian mestard is much 
better for cooking as greens. ‘The mild, 
sprightly succulence of Chinese mustards in 
swlads is delightful 

Chinese cabbage and Chinese mustard are 
annual plants that grow best ina mild climate. 
Tf they are planted at such a season that they 
encounter very het weather, they will shoot 
to seed without forming the attractive and 
productive kind of plant that is desired. Quer 
the warmer half of the United Stairs they 
generally do better when planted in summer 
jor an autumn crop than when planted in the 
spring. 

The varieties that we grow have been intro- 
duced from the Urient, 


Veaetlile vari We unknown in Amerie h important in- China and 
Jupan fur thoussn a ati af other varieties are grown here for oll, feed, mal, and industrial use 


Vegetable Soybeans Are New in America 


"TS SOY BEAN is not at present « widely 
popular garden vegetable in the United 
States, Its valuable properties are becoming 
appree! however, and it deserves to be 
used far mere. 

Soybeans (Soje mux) have been grown in 
the Orient for more than 5,000 years, but, 
strangely enough, they appear to have been 
known in the Western Wark! a scant 250 
years Tt is puzzling, indeed, that this plant 
of Chinese origin should have became eatab- 
lished =o late in the West (including western 
Asin, Europe, and the Americas}, while many 
other species from China have been known 
and valued in the West for thousands of years, 
The wild soybean is still found in China. 

The old Chinese name of this plant was 
sou, from which the names soi, soy. and sop 
doubtless were derived: hence our term “soy- 
‘bean’ In support of the belief in its grear 
antiquity of culture, there are more than 50 
hames, many of them quite different, for soy- 
bean in the Orient. Western names are re 
markably similar as a result of its recent in- 
troduction into the Western World. 

The first written record about soybean goes 
back to an old Chinese Materia Medica writ- 
ten between 2900 and 2800. c. There is, 
however, no known record of it ins European 
language older than a. p. 1712, when a Ger- 
man traveler reported finding it in Japan in 
1691 and 1692. 


Ship Captain Brought Soybeans to America 


Some recent popular articles might be in- 
terpreted to mean that the soybean wis un- 
known in the United States even a genertion 
er two age. Actually, the first record of it 
in this country was in an old encyclopedia pub- 
Hshed in Philadelphia in 1804, That article 
said it was a plant adapted to Pennsylvania 
and well worthy of cultivation there. It bad 
heen introduced about 1800 by the captain of 
a clipper ship who bought some of the beans 
to supplement his ship's stores. In 1829 it 
was being grown at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, where it was considered a luxury, 

In $853 a Patent Office report referred to 
the soybean as the “Japan pea.” It had heen 
imported from Ja through San Frazcisea 
im 1850, then carried to Mlinois and Ohio. 

When Commadore Perry returned from his 
iamous expedition to Japon in 1854, he 
brought additional seeds of the soybean, Be- 
tween 1875 and 1000 0 few more samples of 
seed were imported, either from Europe— 
where there was a mild interest in it as a mew 
plant—or from Japan. Bat as recently as 
1900 only vight varieties of soybean were 
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known in the United States, and they were all 
field types rather than “vegetable” types. 
Although the sovbean was introduced into 
Franee by missionaries returning from China 
in 1739 atid was grown in the Royal Botante 
Gardens at Kew in England as carly as 1790, 
it has remained an unimportant crop in Eu- 
rope. There it has been grown more as a 
veattable than as a field crop, just opposite 
to common practice in the United States. 
About 15 million acres of soybeans are now 
gfown annually in this country, chiefly for 
stock feed, oil for industrial purposes, dour 
for use in bakery and meat products, and 
proteins for the ing of plastics. 
fire-fighting materials ore also prepated from 
ybeans. 


The vegetable varieties of soybeans are 
gradually gaining favor in the United States, 
and a few companies are canning the immature 
seeds, They can also be preserved hy de- 
hydration or quick-freexing. 

Tt was only about a dozen years ago that 
many Americans began to learn about vege- 
table varieties of soybean; yet their use as a 
vegetable is at least 1,500 years oli and prob- 
ably much older. In eating quality they are 
far superior to the field varieties, which are 
hardly suited for use as fresh garden yege- 
tables. 

Seedsmen in this country now list several 
varieties suitable for fresh use as a vegetable, 
Among them are Bansei and Fuji for early 
harvest; Hokkaido and Jogun for midseason 
or lite harvest; Seminole and Rokusun for 
culture in the South. 

The plants of most varieties are relatively 
large, so that the rows need to be two to two 
and one-half feet apart in the garden, with 
‘two to three inches between plants in the row. 
Since they take longer ta reach harvest than 
many other vegetables and are rather large- 
Browing, they are riot well adapted] to very 
stall gardens or to regions having short, cool 
summers. 


A Highly Concentrated Food 


The seeds of the soybean are exceedingly 
rich in ofl and in protein. Although the yields 
my not appéar as large os those of many other 
vegetables, the yield of true food value is good 
because the seeds are a highhy concentrated 
food. ‘The flavor is distinct and the texture 
rather-smooth and buttery, Like most “new” 
foods, the sovbean may require repeated trials 
lo appreciate it and to learn how to use It. 
Gardeners should consult their local experts 
about varieties ard methels of growing and 
using this ancient “new” vegetable. 
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Skyline Trail from 


By Axprew 

IMustrations by National Geagraphi 
NW AUGUST 5, 1948, a certain shoe 
QO manufacturer miswed thé chance of a 
lifetime. He should have been on a 
bleak mountaintop to greet a tired but happy 

hiker in ragged footwear, 

‘The weary walker was Earl V, Shaffer of 
York, Pennsylvanix. On that day he reached 
the summdt of Mount Katahdin, in central 


i 

Thousands had preceded Shaffer ta that 
rocky pinnacle. But he had just walked more 
than 7,000 miles over the full length of the 
Appalachian Trail, He had left Mount Ople- 
thorpe, Georgia, on April 4. He was the first, 
so far as the record shows, to traverse that 
Olympian footpath in a single continuous 
journey. 

T asked the redoubtable hiker how many 
pitirs of shoes he wore out in four months of 
"hoofing it” over rock and rubble, on leat 
mol ane pine needles, through swamp and 
stream bed 

“One pair of boots insted the whale way,” 
he replied, “But they were in tatters at the 
end,” 


Long, Long Trail A-winding 


On his long walk Shaifer’s durable shoes 
tickled the mountain backbone of the eastern 
United States. He spent 123 nights on the 
trail, several of them in fire towers. Travel- 
ing alone, he averaged 17 miles'a day. 

The only “enemies Shaffer met were two 
copperheads and a rattlesnake, In his light 
pack he carried food, spare clothing, and uo 
poncho, He slept when possible in lean-tos 
and ate com bread he cooked in a par, 

The Appalachian Trail, popularly the 
“AT.” is a public pathway that rates as 
one of the seven wonders of the outdoors- 
man's world. 

Over it you may “hay foot, straw font” 
from Mount Katahdin, with Canada on the 
horigon, to Mopnt Oglethorpe, which com- 
mands the distant lights of Atlanta (map, 
pages 222-3). Of course the route may be 
reversed, 

On this fabulous footway you will some- 
times cross a road or iad, skirt a town, 
or cut through a farmer's felds, Most of 
the way, though, you'll be far from man avd 
his works, In more than 2,000 smiles of 
mountain-hopping theough 14 States, eight 
national forests, and two nathonal parks, the 
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Maine to Georgia 
H. Brown 
c Photographer Robert F. Sisson 


Trail ties together Jong stretches of utter 
wilderness, 

When [ set out to see the Trail, 1 adopted 
a more modest plan than Mr. Shaffer's. 
visited the high spots of interest and elevation, 
by-passing less noteworthy parts by car. On 
my north-to-south trek 1 still saw plenty of 
choice mileage at first hand from the vantage 
of my own two feet, 


A Parnde of Peaks and Ranges 


Along the Triit peaks and ranges in a 
mighty parule hunch their great. shoulders 
skyward, 

What a majestic sweep of high country! 
Katahdin, Bigelow, Saddleback, and the Ma- 
hoosuc Range; White Mountains, Green 
Mountains; the Berkshires and the Taconic 
Range: the Hudson Highlands, Kittatinny 
Mountain, and the long. long Blue Ridge; the 
Unakas, Great Smokies. Cheoahs, and Nantia- 
hates. 

Viewed clase by, they loom green or rocky- 
topped. In the middle distance they =hade 
to blue, At the far-off limits of sight the 
endless ranyes take on the purple, mauye, or 
misty-gray hues uf a painted backdrop, 

Though the Trail follows the direction of 
the mountains of eastern North America, it 
cute across the main trevel ways from the 
Atlantic Plain to the heart of the continent, 
Since early days, passes in these Appalachian 
uplands have funneled westhound feel, horses, 
wagons, barges, trains, and now even airplanes. 

In Maine, west of the Kennebec River, | 
followed itr the foots 


sof Benedict Arnolel 
He passed that wit his i-fated winter at- 
tack on Quebec in 1775, In Virginia 1 came 
upon Daniel Boone's Wilderness Rowd that 
took pioncers over the mountains to Kentucky 


Tcrossed major rivers of the Atlantic sea- 
hoard—Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, Sus- 
quehanna, Potomae, ani James.* 

T paralleled the age-old Indian trail, the 


* Seo, in thy Navioval Groonarmic Majaatin: 
“Long River of New Enginod (the Connecticut)” 

Apmil, 1943; "The Mighty Husson.” July, 1048; "Po. 
tumae, River of Destiny.” July, 1048, all by Atuert 
W. Atwood; and also “Henty Hydsin, Magnificent 
Failure," Voshureb, Apel, 19) 
"Dew the | Canoe," by Ralph Gray, Aw 
ust, Tus wf Washingtan by Tidewater 
Fotornuc,” lstach, March, 1030; “CGenat 


of te Potomac,” by Gilbert Grosvenor, Murch, 
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Where the Trail in Maine skirted water, T 
took to boat or canoe. 

Muscle men of the Maine svondls wrote 
fabulous history. Scot and Tndian, Itishman 
and Fion, French Canadian and Pole, they 
Played trursemaid to rafts of Boating timber, 
In their big double-ended bateaux they “rode 
herd” on the spring log drives. They blew 
jams with one. part dynamite and two parts 
“puts 77 

1 jumped to western Maine to traverse 
mugged Bigelow Mountain, In a lean-tu T 
found this notice: “Due to nonpayment of 
bills, telephone and electric light services have 
been discontinued, But on payment of $4.37 
these services will be restored," 

Next [ headed for Qld Speck. On the erest 
of that lofty peak T met a Vermont postman 
who had spent each of the last five of his 71 
years camping along the ‘Trail. 

John, a New York friencd, foined me in 
New Hampshire's White Mountains, hikers’ 
paradise, During a ten days' trip traveling 
light from but to hut of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club and the Dartmouth Outing 
Club, we covered the whole A, T, in the White 
Mountains* 

We topped the Carter Range and the Presi- 
dential, circled the Pemigewasset Wilderness, 
and looped threugh the Francunige to Lone- 
some Lake and Mount Moosilauke. 

The longes| exposed section of the Trail is 
in the White Mountains, For 19.5 miles it 
is above tree He, wide apet to all the storms 
that blow, ‘This stretch is notorious for sud: 
den, dangerous, and fickle weather changes, 

In a hundred years, 23 persons have per- 
ished on Mount Washington. Scores, more 
have been rescued, 

The Appalachian Mountain Club's White 
Mountam Guide spotlights the huzatds on 
Mount Washington: °C 2 The appalling 
and needless loss of life on this mountain has 
been due large ure of robust 
frompers to realize that winity storms of 
incredible violence occur at times even during 
the summer months, Reicks become ice 
coated, freeing foe blinds and suifocates, 
winrls of hurricane force exhiust the 
tramper, and, when he stops to rest, 
perature below freezing completes the trageedy. 

“WE you are exp ing difficulty from the 
weather, abandon r climb. Storms in- 


crease in violence with great rapidity toward 


the summit. "The highest wind velocities ever 
fecorded were attained on Mount Washington, 
Since fhe monet dr vet to come, turn back 
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without shame, before it ts too Tate, 

These words were not written about Mount 
‘Everest, but about a peak only 6.288 feet 
high! (Page 249.) 

We Fight a Blizeard—in Lute June! 

We learned the soundness of thie advice 
during a clinb on a spur of Mount Washing- 
ton in late June. On that trip John and I were 
backpacking up the Davis Path, bound for 
the Appalachian Trail at the Lakes of the 
Clouds Hut (page 243), 

As we pushed above tree Hine, bine sky 
swiftly grew gray. A knifing yale brought 
a smother of snowy, 

We faced into the blast, climbing stubbornly 
from one rock cairn to the next. It grew 
colder, We decided it would be safer, as 
Jong as we could grope from cairn to cairn, 
io make for the Lakes Hut. There we would 
find warmth and food, Here we could only 
huddle in the lee of thin scrub—if wo could 
get down to it 

Battling the storm made us gasp for breath, 
‘Two hours behind us was « bright and breezy 
summer day. 

An hour Liter we pushed open the door of 
the Lakes of the Clouds Hut, two frosted 
ghosts with achiner muscles, 

For 36 hours we were marooned with seven 
other impatient hikers, The temperature 
dropped ta 22° F,, three inches of snow fell, 
and icicles fringed the cabin caves, 

It was January in June on the A. TL 
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Along the Winding Appalachian Trail, 
Hikers Roam Mountain Wonderlands 
of the Eastern United States 

Between Mount Katahdin, Maine, and Moune 
Oglethorpe, Georgia, the AT. links mere than 
2000 miles of scenic highlands Along this sky- 
Tine profile hikers wander ftom granite-studded 
uplands of New England through the hazy Blue 
Ridge to the majestic Great Smokies and rounded 
hills of the South, Lodges, shelrers, and camp 
grounds are spaced to sult nature lavers on one 
day jaunts, overnight 1reks, or expedirians |st- 
ing weeks, Highest poinr et the Trail is GO42- 
foot Clingmans Dome. on the North Carotina- 
Tennestee border, 
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This was the life! Rude but adeemate 
shelter, the warmth of fire and blunkets, fuod 
to-satisiy urgent hunger, cool water to quench 
thirst. 

From the White Mountains 1 went to Sher- 
burne Pass in Vermont’s Green Mountains, 
Then, walking southward, T was-on the Green 
Mountain Club's Long Trail, with which the 
Appalachian Trail coincides from that point 
to the Mazsschusetts border. 

T pushed up Killington Peak, second highest 
swnmit in Vermont. In the hush of dense 
spruce woods there was no sound save the 
chirp of juncos, and no movement but the 
flick of a nuthatch through o sunbeam on a 
Drown tree trunk. 

Moving on south, 1 topped Mount Grey- 
lock, pinnacle of Massachusetts* Next mile- 
stone was Mount Evere! A. fire lookout 
tower spiked the summit. The old warden 
(described the piece of New England within 
‘his view and the folk who visited his eyric. 

“We're probably bein’ watched,” he said. 
“There's an old geezer who sets up his tent 
over in that pine grove, He picks ginseng 
and watches passers-by through an old mauti- 
cal spyglass. He's 78 years old, 

“One day T found a young chap campin’ 
‘on that little lake down there. Said his family 
offered him a trip routed the world when he 
got out of college, but he told ‘em he'd rather 
cumé up here and camp out for six months 
and study birds; and he did. 

“Week or so back, « girl came through 
kin’ on the Appalachian Trail all by herself, 
Packin’ her steepin' bag and food, too, T told 
her to he careful with fire and to look qut for 
stutkes, an’ she went on down the trail" 

“You have plenty of visitors up here, 
1 said. 

“Yes, indeedy! The railroad brings lots of 
hikers up to this country. Then thero‘ve been 
aki trains, foldbont trains, bityclin’ trains, 
They even used t’ hove a mystery train. 
When you got an that one, you didn’t know 
where you was goin! 

“Once a big bunch clum up here in the 
rain wearin’ city clouhes and nice shoes, After 
that the railroad people decided folks like to 
lenow what's abead of ‘em, and give up then 
mystery trains as a pore “job.” 


‘Trail Grosses Hudson at Bear Mountain 


From Connecticut’s** majestle Cathedral 
Fines | jumped to the Bear Mountain Section 
af the Palisudes Interstate Mark, in New York 
State. Between hikes on t » and its 
offshoots 1 visited the Trailside Museums and 
mature trails (page 218). A soo exhibits wild 
animals of the region (page 220). 
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From subarctic summits of Katahdin and 
the White Mountains to Georgia's mountain 
hollows that grow corn and tobaeco, the Trail 
is a laboratory for the naturalist. 

Tt is a contingous “life class” of animals, 
birds, and insects. of trees, shrubs, and wild- 
flowers, Geology is always uneeripat. 

You may see deer bounding away through 
the brush anywhere along the Trail, but they 
are mest common from Pennsylvania north-> 
Bluck ‘bears explore the berry patches, both 
North and South, They're such a problem 
at parking places in the Great Smokies that 
Park officials have erected signs like those in 
Yellowstone National Park cautioning motor- 
ists not to feed them. 


Club “For Beating Porcupines Only" 


Porcupines are amusing pests along the Trail 
in New England. A shelter on Bigelow Moun- 
tain in Maine once displayed this cryptic 
notice ene occupant had affixed to a stout 
stick: “This club to be used for heating 

ines only." 

Pema idesnahes, may crawl across the Trail 
anywhere from New Hampshire to Georgia, 
copperheads fram Massachusettssouth, Many 
hikers carry snake-bite treatment kits, But 
trampers can avoid trouble by keeping their 
eyes open for the reptiles. 

Snake-wise Charlie Dodson of Virginia told 
me: “A copperthead—he's bart ef you don! see 
im but crowd a copperhead an’ he'll sell out 
fast.” 

Ose hiker, primed to meet snakes, deer, 
bear, and coons, was hardly prepared for the 
“wildlife” he nearly ran into around a bend 
of the Trail in Virginia, 

There in the path stood an elephant! Tt 
seems the venturesome pachyderm had 
escaped from a circus truck in Snickers Gap. 

Mid-point of the Trail is in southern Penn- 
sylvania, From that State the Trail crosses 
the western “handle of Muryland, “touches 
base" in West Virginia, nr) enters Vi 
One fourth of the Trail lies in Virginia.§ 

‘Northeast of Bovton,” by Albert W. Atwood, 
Groskarioc Magners, September, 1095 
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‘The Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
now protects forever mountains spired and 
shaded with towering virgin evergreen forests, 
On the slopes and in the valleys rich soil feeds 
a lush profusion of flowering shrubs, huge 
tulip trees. and record stands of splendid mi- 
tive hardwoods, The multitude of wild 
flowers includes 26 kinds of orchids, j 

Tn the Nantahala Mountains in North Caro- 
lina,” T wlked by moonlight down Wayah 
Bald to the fame) Nantahala Gorge. No 
breath of sir stirred in that, majestic trough. 
‘The full moon flooded the valley with a soft 
and magic light. 

Wisps and-searfs of mist draped peaks and 
canyon walls, The Nantahala River sparkled 
far below. 

The A. T. crosses the gorge, which [5 so 
deep and steep-walled the Cherokee Indians 
called it Newtahwla—'‘Land of the Noonday 


sun, 

‘Throughout its length the A. T. and its side 
trails offer a feast of ternpting names. Most 
milsical are the old Tndian names, like Mata- 
yamon, Kokadjo, Kennebago; Ammonodsuc, 
Moosilauke, Popolopen, Menomini; Amica- 
lola, Chattahoochee. 

English meanings of some are obscure. 
Who cares; when they sing so sweetly? 

Many place nimes along and near the Trail 
are simply descriptive: Sugarloaf, Saddleback. 
‘Hawksbill; Pulpit Rock, Hangover Mountain; 
lve Water Spring, and Lonesome Lake.. 

Many others have a homely, vernacular 
lang as American a5 hot dogs, apple pie, or 
com on the cob: Chunky Gal Mountain, the 
Lemon Squeezer, and Hogwallow Flat; Rac- 
ooon Rum, Turkey Tail Luke, Dish Pan Ponds; 
Horse Heaven Mountain, Fodderstack Road, 
Devils Tater Patch; Jinny Grey Fire Rowe, 
Sweet Anne Hollow, and Fishin’ Jimmy Trail, 


Mount Oglethorpe, Southern Bastion of A. T, 

South of the Nantabalus there was Georgia 
at last?—and tail’s end suddenly very close, 
I walked up from Jasper to Mowat Oglethorpe, 
goal of my journey. 

The filmy vell of a shower drifted in frou 
the west as | reached the summit, At this 
5,290-foot dome the Blue Ridge envled, cut 
off with hardly a southward foothill, Helow 
spread Piedmont Georgia. 

1 Laid both hands on the white marble finger 
of the monument to. General Oglethorpe, 2 
beacon visible for miles from lane or air. 

In the clearing stood a sign bearing the 

* See “Tarhwelia on Marade." by Leonard U_ Roy, 
Navriowan Guoowarum Macazese, August, 1944 

See “Marching Through Georgia Sisty Years 
Alter!” by Ralph A, Graves, Navmmxac Geoowaraie 
Macanxe, September, 1026 
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simple notice: “Mount Oglethorpe, sowthern 
terminus of the Appalachian Trail, a moun- 
{ain footpath extending 2.050 miles to Mount 
Katahdin in Maine. Georgia Appalachian 
‘Trail Club" (page 224), 

Nailed to the sign was the list for first. 
if you're hentling north!) metal A, ‘T. marker 
of the thousinds that identify the soul- 
cheering, foot-tempting. trail. 

1 bad arrived. 

‘Trail a Hobby for Thousands 

Often T have «been asked: “What is the 
Appalachian Trail?” 

Essentially, it’s a hobby for thousands of 
Its 4 voluntary recreational 


major hiking groups and many 
up and down the Appalachian re- 
gion are responsible for the existence ane 
maintenance of the Trail. Together they 
form the Appalachian Trail Conference. which 
is “the court of Inst appeal” in matters con- 
cerning the Appalachian Trail ag a whole. 

‘The A. 'T. Conference has no salaried em- 
nloyees All the labor they do is done for 
love of the Trail and what it offers of intinmwey 
with the out-of-loors: The work gives pur- 
pose lw strenuous hours on mountain paths, 

National and State park and forest services 
laid out and pow maintain mach of the Trail 
in the stretches passing through public lands. 
Boys of the former Civilian Conservation 
Corps built much of the pathway, 

About half the Trail is over publicly owned 
lands (State and National parks and forests), 
The rest traverses private holdings, 

Planned for the enjoyment of anyone in 
normal good health, the A. T. doesn't demand 
special skill or training to traverse. The only 
requirements for those who follow it are: 

Exercise caution over rough or steep paris, 

Wear clothing suitable to the latitude, eleva- 
tion, and time of year, 

Pan where to pitch your tent, or find other 
shelter along the way- 

Carry enough food, or know where meals 
may be had. 

For an extended A. T. trip, thorough prepa- 
ration should be made, ‘The condition of Trail 
stretches to be traversed should be carefully 
checked, 

From many sections of the Appalachian 
Trail blue-blaged side trails lead to canyons 
and cascades, groves of giant pines or hem 
locks, abandoned mountain homesteads, and 
breezy ledges thai ure sightly lunch spots 
Sometimes these detours reach remote setile- 
ments where life gues on much as it did 200 
ears aga, 
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Gilbert Grosvenor’s Golden Jubilee 


By Atserr W. Arwoop 


Ro balf a century the National Geo- 
graphic Society and Gilbert Grosvenor 
have been sp close ified thot, it is 

impossible to. think of one without the other. 

‘This is because Dr. Grosvenor has given the 
labors of # lifetime to this one cause, and 
devotedly and persistently concentraicd upon 
it n most unusual combination of talents, 
loyalty, and enthusiasm, 

On May 18 and 19, 1949, The Society's 
Bauird of Trustees honored him on Its fiftieth 
anniversary as Editor of the Natioxar Gro- 
enariic Macazrnr with a4 dinner and the 
first presentation of the new Grosvenor Medal. 

Always accepting praise modestly, this gen- 
érous, gracious, and gentle Editor invariahly 

ives unstinted credit to others. He said at the 
iversary celebration in Constitution Hall: 

“T would not have you exaggerate my pari, 
T realize more keenly than anyone else pos- 
sibly can that the success of the National 
Geographic Society, which you generously 
ascribe so largely to my humble efforts, was 
browght about by the wise counsel and un- 
swerving support always given me by the 
distinguished gentlemen of the Board of Trus- 
fees and by the faithful anc brilliant services 
of the many remarkably able men and the 
wonderfully skillful women composing The 
Society staff. 

“Pam deeply touched by the fnet that you 
Wished to come to my party, ... | am most 
#rateful to you for your ever cheerful, efficient, 
and resourceful assistance. By your good 
work you have made possible the honor I 
have just received, T would share this trophy 
with every one of you and | do share it in 
my heart.” 

But no generaus protestations on Dr. 
Grosvenor’s part can altet the truth of the 
statement that the growth of the National 
Geographic Society has been due to the acti- 
vating personality of one man. The youth of 
23, who in the spring of 1899 tok the jots of 
editing a slim, pedantic journal, read by only 
a learned few, hac, to outward appearances, a 
very dim future, 

There was no money, no other paid em- 
ployee, no paid contributor, and its office was 
only half of a rented room, For five years the 
President of The Society, Alexander Graham 
Bell, out of bis own resources, paid the Edi- 
toe’s salary, and for several months the & 
himself addressed and carried the magazines 
to the post office for mailing. 

From such an unpromising beginning Dr, 
Grosvenor has built what is numerically’ the 


largest educational and scientific society in the 
world. Instead of ane employee, there are 
now $00. Instead of a few hundred copies a 
month, the presses now turn out enough in a 
single issue to make a bookshelf ten miles long. 

Under the long-continued leadership of Tr. 
Grosvenor, the science of geography has been 
popularized and humanized—taken into the 
homes of the people. 

‘The Editor pioneered tn the use of photo- 
graphs, especially natural color pictures, as 
magazine illustrations Personally he directs 
the preparation of the legible and accurate 
maps for which The Society is famous. 

Dr. Grosvenor is an inveterate traveler. He 
is Constantly getting new ideas from his 
many trips. Usually he is accompanied by 
Mrs, Grosvenor, going by airplane, ship, train, 
caravan, and on foot, Together the Grosvenors 
have combed the-world for facts. ideas, and 
photographs, and continue to do so, He is 
an expert photographer. The Narionan Gro- 
orarHic Magaztne has used hundreds of his 
pictures, sich as the Norway color series in 
August, 1948, 

During his long service, Dr, Gresvenor 

been instrumental in launching many of 
the scientific research and. exploring expedi- 
tions which The Society has sponsored or 
co-sponsored, 

In recognition of this service, many natural 
features discovered or surveyed. by these ex- 
peditions have been named after him. These 
include a motntain range (discovered and 
named by Admiral Byrd), an island, a fish, 
a shell, a glacier, 4 natural bridge, a street, 
a lake, and a Chinese drug plant. Thus the 
Grosvenor name is to be found in Antarctic 
and Arctic regions, in Peru, China, Alaska, 
and Utah. 

His long editorial tenure sets a record. No 
other living editor of un American magazine 
of such large circulation has served so long. 
Vet he continues his eelitorial duties with un- 
abated enthustasm, 

Thus there was every reason why the 
‘Trustees of The Society should honar Dr. and 
Mrs. Grosvenor on his fiftieth anniversary as 
Director, then President of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, and the Enitor of the 
Nationar Groorapwic MAGAZINE. 

The dinner was given on May 18 by the 
Trustees of The Society at the Chevy Chase 
Club, Chevy Chase, Maryland. Tt was tm- 
official, and attended by those of the stalf 
whowe names Appear on the masthead of the 
Natmasar Groararimc, by department heads, 
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Incredible Andorra 


By Lawrence L. KiincMan 


HMlustrations by National Geographic Photographer B. Anthony Stewart 


stallion, mighty fine for the Matlands, 

but on the mule trail ahowe Canillo, 
Andorra—high in the Pyrenees between 
France and Spain—that fancy thoroughbred 
just didn't belong. Picking its proud way 
among the boulders, it slipped, and the Devil, 
to save himself a second Fall. grasped wildly 
out for support. but down he went, too. 

That happened long ago, but if today you 
are skeptical, Andorrans will show you La 
Roca de la Salve, the jutting granite block 
along the road, where you cin see for yourself 
the long gashes marked by Satan's claws as 
he fell. 

That trail is a one-lane dirt road naw and 
the rocks have heen cleared: but it's no longer 
safe fo travel down it by mule, because vow 
newer know when o shiny new automobile 
will come speeding uround a curve. 

The driver of that automobile, whether it’s 
a Lincoln or a cream-colored, red-leather- 
upholstered Delahaye you saw at the Salon 
WAuto only a week before, is an Andorran 
peasant. And his wife seated beside him is 
certainly wearing nylon stockings and prob- 
ohly headed for town to make her weekly 
appointment at the beauty shop, 


Eleetricity in Medieval Places 


The 20th century has pierced the 
tain-shelled ieolation of Andorra and eo 
what was only a few years ayo.n sleepy litle 
jeudal country inte Europe's most bewildering 
land of paradox. Feudal Isws—and elec- 
iricity in the lowliest peasant hut; modern 
hotels alongside stone houses. three and four 
centuries old; shop windows displaying the 
luxury goods of all the world, such as cameras, 
Swiss watches, English woolens, American 
nylon stockings; and flocks of sheep and goats 
thar ramble through the streets—this is An- 
dorra. 

Two more paradoxes explain the rest, An- 
dorra is ruled jointly by “co-princes”—the 
President of France and the Bishop of Seo de 
Urgel in Spain. And this devoutly religious 
community has grown wealthy by smuggling 
and black-market trading. 

A tiny triangle on the map, the country Is 
only 20 miles across at its longest, 14 miles 
wt its widest (puge 205). [1s wateways, the 
fusses through the encircling Pyrenees, are 
all in the clouds, up the mountainsides on 


Sie Tode & fast-stepping, high-spirited 


steep, tortuous tonds and trails, For 700 
years the mountains insulated the country 
from the social and ineustrial development 
of its neighbors, 

In the 1920's, despite Andorra’s opposition, 
France and Spait built roads to i ters. 
In 1933 the road on the French side was payed 
for motor triffic, Tt is open for five months 
of the yeur, from late June, when the snows 
melt, until mid-Nowmber, when they pile high 
again. But it has sufficed to change the ways 
of Andorran life. (page 272) 

Revolution, war, and international tension 
have made it a well-traveled road. Down it 
refugee Republicans fled from Spain after the 
Civil War, Outbreak of global war sent spies 
from both sides scuttling to this idea) vantage 
peint and listening post, 

In the tragic summer of 1940 it saw the 
flight of anti-Nazis from France. Later, 
Allied airmen shot down over Eurgpe mice 
it part of a regular escape route through 
Spain to Africas Then the wheel came full 
circle as Nazi collaborators fled through An- 
dorm to Spain. 


Sheep Gross Border: Visitors Wait 

We drove up the road from Fronce on a 
stormy day in early November. At the border 
a conway of six heavy trucks, surplus prop- 
erty sold by the United States Army, their 
green paint and insignia still untouched, was 
lined uj before the French customs barrier. 
Forty feet up the road the barrier on the 
Andorran side had been raised to let a flock 
of some 100 sheep into France. 

We waited half an hour while the Andorran 
drivers of the trucks cleared the exit formali- 
ties, By that time three more flocks of sheep 
had come down from Andorra, to-mill around 
expensive American and European cars whose 
owners were having more difficulty in crossing 
‘the narrow strip of no man’s land, 

When we had cleared French control, there 
was another wait for a fifth Hock of sheep: 
Then we plunged immediately into a new 
Alnwsphiere (paze 270). 

The paved road ends at the border. Here, 
on either side of the dirt lane that succeeds it 
and runs on through Andorra to Spain, a col- 
Jection of wooden shacks showing all the signs 
of recent and hast construction had been 
thrown up. Their narrow windows were 
crowded with such merchandise as one found 
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watches, 


‘Well, then, ly, “you will he 
Interested in this book about and 
And here we have 
sand brooches, very lovely, with 
and Sancho Panea on them. And 
here are some picture pasteards of the Cer- 
vites country, and. , .” 

She had everything. it turned mut, except 
the original windmills. 1 finally escaped with 
only the matches and two postcard 

In was cold anid raining on the mud 
as we wound back and forth followin 
mountain contours, climbing to th 
alira, the 9,226-foot-hij 

our left (page 281), 
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S8,461-foot peak of Mata on our right, both 
wreathed with clouds and crowned with snew 
As we climbed, the rain changed ty snaw, 
but through the IT-foot pass we could see 
a patch of blue <ky. We drove slowly, for 
the cur ) and bordered much of 
the way hy sheer cliff 
The blue patch ¥ gradually grew 
Jarger. Suddenly we were through the pass 
“Why, it's like finding Shangti-lnt? my 
wife exclaimed. And ss it was, 
¥ Us stretched a splendid vista of warm 
and verdant valley, terraced fields dotted with 
farmhouses, vill abil cattle grazing peare- 
Tully in stone-fene 


Incredible Andorra 
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Besice the road ran the eastern branch of 
the Riy Valira—the River of the Valley— 
sparkling like a million diamonds as it tum 
bled down the mountainside, winding Its way 
swiftly between giant boulders, foaming inte 
white. spray at the rapids, now and again 
plunging over a Tittle waterfall, and then 
stretching its way to mim smoothly cown the 
valley. 

Through the automobile windows came the 
first warn sunshine we had known since sum 
mor’s end in France. ‘Tense from the vold 
and the long, difficult drive, we relaxed at 
once, feeling as prisoners must who. emerge 


from a dank dungeon inte the fragrant sum- 
mer air. 

We drove on through Solden, Canille: (page 
284). Encamp, three of the country’s linge 
villages, to Esealdes, best base for wandering 
through the country (qhages 207, 278). 

The typical Andorran is lean and dark. of 
fess than average height, and, like many moun- 
tain people, extremely taciturn. ‘There is an 
old Catulan proverb, “The fich opens his 
mouth once too often, and he fies,” which 
the Andorran learns in his cradle. 

Our first Andorran acquaintance, however, 
was ut jovial fat man, bubbling over with good 
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humor and talk, We sat at dinner in our hotel 
towether, for owr first Andorran feast: soup 
with tiny disk-shaped dough patties, fried 
brook trout, a salad of endive and plinento, 
veul chops fried in olive oll with fried potatoes 
and asparagus, and a sweet, dry Spanish cake, 
all washed! down with the countryside’s favor- 
ite beverage, a half-and-half mixdure of sweet 
red wine and dry white wine. 


A Smuggler Reports His Business Good 


Between the soup anid the trout our jolly 
Falstaff told us he was a smuggler, 

“Andorran: have always been smugglers,” 
he said genially, ignoring my. wife's raised 
eyebrows, “In the ald days the Incal govern- 
mmetit. sold citizens monopalies om the right to 
contraband certain articles. Thise days there 
wasn't mich to smugule, But now business 
has never been so good, and {here's plenty 
for all the competition.” 

After World War II, he continued over the 
fish, the big profits lay in the semilegal import- 
export trade, chiefly in automobiles, A car 
bought in France sold in Spain for twice its 
cost, Andorrans, with the prerogatives of 
both French and Spanish citizens, took ad- 
vantage of the closed border blocking trade 
between their two hig neighbors. They bought 
cars it Frande, registered them in Andorra, 
and then sold thet in Spain. 

1 asked about the U.S. Army trucks we 
had followed on the raed. 

“Ab,” he said, his chubby face lighting up. 
“this wits the most profitable of all" 

The French Govertiment, he explained be- 
tween mouthfuls of salad, acquired surplus 
American Army property in France. Trucks, 
greatly in demind all over Europe. were sold 
to individual Frenchmen for a million francs. 
Salet were on a priority basis, with former 
doncentration cump victims and ex-prisoners 
of war getting first call. 

“Now, J ask you,” he said with a deep 
ehuckle and a glass of . “where could a 
man four years in a concentration camp get 
a million fraies? fhe hid had chat much, 
he could have bought his.way out from the 
Nazis 

Changes in Smuggling Practices 

Andormins Jent the money to individuals, 
he continued, ond repurchased the trucks. 
aften giving their intermediaries as much as 
a half-million-franc profit. Ther could well 
afford this, because the trucks sald in Spain 
Wed the equivalent of two-and-a-half-million. 

hanes, 

“And,” he conclided with the veal and a. 
hang on the table, “it was almost legal!'” 
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With coffee and Hqueurs we learned of 
changes in smuggling technique wrought by 
technological advances. 

Tn bygone days, our friend related, the 
smuggler put his pack on his back and climbed 
the mountains, sticking to trails known only 
to his family for centuries and proceeding on 
foot to the French or Spanish town where his 
gontacts, descendants of those who had dealt 
with his grandfathers; were awaiting him, 

After World War IT, three or four smug- 
glers would drive in an automobile to within 
half a mile of the frontier, There all but the 
driver got out. Carrying packs and suitesses. 
they clamberrd over the mountain slopes and 
crossed the border at unpatrolled points to 
meet the. car again on the road oi a pre- 
arranged spot beyond the customs post, It 
is obviously impossible for either the French 
or the Spun to patrol every foot of the 
wild mountain territory. 

In olden times the main contraband com- 
modity of Andorra was toliaceo, for in both 
France and Spain tobacco manufacture has 
long been o government monopoly. When, 
early in the 18th century, tobacco cultivation 
was introduced in Andorra, both France and 
Spain energetically atternpted to stamp it out. 
They met such determined resistance, how- 
ever, that they soon gave up, Andetrans still 
raise more than 70,000 pounds of tobacco a 
year, most of which is smuggled into France, 
where the price is high, 

But after the war there was more important 
contraband, From France to Spain went per- 
fumes, radio parts, tires, silk, and pepper. All 
brought high profits. Pepper, for example, 
bought France for 125° francs a pound, 
sold in Spain for the equivalent of 1300 
francs. From Spain to France went shoes 
and leather, fine woolens, oranges, sardines, 
and olive oil Such sinister items of contra- 
band as arms and narcotics were even more 
profitable. 

Everything that passes through Ancorm 
leaves part of its profit behind. No won- 
der, then, that the Andotran is now wealthier 
than his wildest dreams of 20 years ago, An 
Andormin peasant who makes only a few 
smuggling expeditions a year may earn 80,000 
pesetus, a sizable fortune in either France or 
Spain, 


Where Three Valleys Meet 
Officinlly—and aptly—named the Valleys 
of Andorra, for it is the valleys which support 
life, the country has a population of 3.900 
Andorrans and 1,500 Spanish Republican 
refugees. Catalan is the Andorran's native 
tongue, but he understands both French and 
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in. only an, bour's dtive from here and that 
all of Andorra’s important officials and enter- 
prises were near by. 

Only a short walk down the valley is the 
town of Andorra, Andorra the Old," which 
is probably, with its 900 inhabitants, the 
world's smallest capital (page 285). 

Here we found the ancient Casa Ia Vall, 
dating from the 1580's and almost unchanged 
since then, A simple rectangular stone 
building, with little ornament of any kind 
aside from the paintings in its chopel, the 
Casa is the seat of Andorra’s government, its 
well as church, tmeseum, prison, fortress, and 
monument. 1t, is eloquently the main public 
edifice of a nation of farmers and shepherds. 
Twice a year, before Easter and before Christ- 
mas, the 24 councilors of the principality, 
four elected from each of the six parishes, 
meet here (page 277). 

We were shown through the Cass by its 
keeper, an old woman who had to use both 
hanes to insert its foot-long 7-pound key in 
the antique lock, To my wife, the most in- 
teresting of its rooms was the historic kitchen, 
a dark, cavernous room with a hole in the 
ceiling designed to serve as an outlet for the 
smoke from the cooking fires built Sar on 
the center of the scarred stone flonr, 

“Could they really cook anything here?” 
she asked. 

‘Our guide led us into a smaller room ac 
joining, where she showed us a framed docu- 
ment. It was the menu of a state dinner of 
1688: chicken liver @ /4ndorrane with rice: 
roast goose; ham and olives: stewed goat in 
jus; whole mutton @ fa firioche; almonds, 
sugared und grilled; coffee amd cigars; wines 
of the countryside, and brandy. 

Most of the excellent Andorran dishes we 
ate, we learned later, were cooked on wood 
‘or coul stoves, although there are some elec- 
tric ranges in the valleys. Every Andorran 
kitchen, we also discovered, is ecjuipped with 
a Ishor-saving device, a rack on the wall above 
the kitchen sink in which dishes are set side- 
ways after washing, allowing the water to rum 
into the sink and eliminating the necessity 
of wiping dishes. 

A High Living Standard 


To my mind, the Andorran lives at a higher 
standard than many other Europeans today. 
He is able to do it panly because of a his- 
torical and geographical siccident anwizingly 
unmodified by the passage of centuries. 

“Great Charlemagne, my father, liberated 
ime from the Saracens.” the national anthem 
af Andorra recalls. With the breakup of 
Charlemagne’s empire, Andorra became a hone 
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of contention between the Counts of Foix, in 
France, and the Bishop of Seo de Urgel, in 
Spain, and many minor, undecisive wars were 
waged over the territory, 

Finally, in 1278, Pedro U1 of Aragém inter- 
vened in the dispute, and on September 8 of 
that vear the quarreling feudal lords signed 
the charter which still constitutes the basis of 
Andorra’s semi-independence. Tt provided for 
joint overlordship by the Bishop and the 
Count, with 4 measure of local self-government, 
vested in i council of Andorran landed gentry. 

This skeleton put om very little flesh over 
the years, As feudalism died in France, the 
hereditary Tights of the Counts of Foix passer 
first to the Kings, and later to the Presidents 
of France, In, 1866. minor social revolition 
extended to all heads of families the right of 
suffrage and election to the Council General. 
But the Bishop of Seo de Uriel and the 
President of France are sill Andorra’s co 
princes, and every year the feudal tribute— 
460 pesetas, six hams, six cheeses, ani a dozen 
hens to the Bishop, 960 francs to France's 
chiei—is. still paid. 

Napoleon, who might have ended Andorran 
independence {or all time, is reported to have 

id: “Andorra is too fantastic Let it remain 
#8 a museum piece.’ 

The supreme resident rilers of the princi- 
pality are the veguers (administrative agents), 
one appointed for life by the French, the other 
named every three years by the Bishop, 

Each veguer in turn selects un Andorran 
from o fist submitned to him by the Council 
General os his bayte (deputy), ‘These officials 
execufe Inws and customs which have been 
handed down from medieval times. 

These laws and customs, which still give 
Andorra a museumlike quality, were described 
to us by B, Riberaygua Argelich, sectetary- 
general of the Council, A vigorous middle- 
aged man, he comes from an old Andorran 
family and was educated in France and Spain. 
An attorney by profession, he is a scholar by 
love. He had just published, in Catalan, the 
first thorough study of Andorran folkways. 

“By Jaw and tradition,” he told us, “the 
cap de casa, or head of the family, is the 
center of Andorran life. He rules not only 
his children and grandchildren but the serv- 
ants of their households. He alone may vote 
for the members of the Council General, anid, 
if he is a man without elther creditor or 
debtor, may be elected a councilor.” 

Only the cap de casa, Riberaygua con- 
tnued, may negotiate for the marriages of 
members of his family, Boys may marry at 

* French, Andarre la Vieille; Spanish, Andorra la 
Vieja; Cutilan, Andorra da Vella, 
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14 and girls when they are 12, but nowadays 
they generally wait a few years longer, 

Should the Council mobilize the militia, 
only the cep de casa is obliged te serve, 
Aguinat this contingency he must keep-o rifle 
ammunition ready in bis. home, 

The cap de casa appoints his heir, who in 
turn becomes cap de casa. The heir may be 
a younger son, or even a daughter, and in- 
herits by law all but a fourth of the property. 
‘However, so strongly do Andorrans feel about 
preserving their family estates that normally 
this law is circumvented, and the other heirs 
vield their fourth share to the main heir. 

This strong attachment to the land, natural 
in a country where until only very recently 
the landless had to emigrate to live, is re- 
flected also in an odd and complex Jegal 
tradition. 

This provides that anyone wha sells land 
retains the right to repurchase it at the sale 
price. Should the buyer resell the land, be, 
loo, acquires this right; and so on for future 
purchasers. The tradition was long ago modi- 
fied to limit the repurchase right to a fourth 
‘of the origina) sale But after many years 
fir or five claimants with this right may 
suddenly sue ty cebyy the land, There are 
an uncounted numberof lawsuits, growing out 
of this tradition, still unsettled after decades 
of litigation, 

With this attachment to the land goes a 
deep devotion to the Ronan Catholic Church, 
a strong family feeling, and intense clannish- 
Ness, 

No one can apply for Andorran citizenship 
whose family has not resided in the valleys 
for three generations, unless he marries an 
Andorran heiress. 

Chikiren born out of wedlock are not toler- 
ated in the country. They must be sent over 
the border nto either France or Spain to a 
foundiing home. They may never obtain any 
rights in Andorra. Divorce is unknown. 


Inheritance Laws Limit Population 


The inheritance laws are responsible for 
Anilorra’s static population, which hus flac- 
tunted between five and six thousand for cen- 
luries, despite the fact that Andorrans mor- 
mally have large families. 

The disinherited have had to emigrate to 
France or Spain to earn their livetihoods, and 
there are more Andorrans in eliher country 
than in Andorrs itself. 

‘The inheritance Jaws create many cases of 
Ml feeling within families, as many children 
compote for the cap de ensa's faver, 

Froin anuther source we heard the tale of 
Andorra’s most recent murder, which had 
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taken place some four years before our visit. 

Th a mountain wood neighbors found the 
body of an eldest son who had just become 
an heir, In accordance with the medieval 
trudition for cases of violent death, the rite 
of visor? was performed, A bagle called out 
three times: "Dead one! Arise! Justicr calle 
youl” Since no reply was forthcoming, he 
fepeated, aviin thrice: “Dead one! Who 
dled you?” Again sifence, and the bayle 
turned to the assembled crowd ani) pronounced 
three times, “Here is a dead one who will not 
reply,” thus officially opening an investigation, 

Andorra, an orderly country, has only six 
policemen, none of whom knows how to 
classify a fingerprint, but it took no great 
detective work to fix the guilt on a younger 
brother of the slain man. 

Tn prison, the culprit confessed not only to 
the slaying of his hrother but to the poisoning 
of hig sister 15 veurs before 0 that he alone 
would inherit the one-fourth portion excluded 
from the pattiniony of the main heir, On a 
Sunday noon, before the assembled populace 
in the square of the capital, he was sentenced 
to death. Within an hour he was shot. 

Even today, with hundreds of refugees from 
Spain swelling the normal population, crime 
is almost negligible in Andorm. (No Andor- 
Tan considers smuggling crime.) Tn Novem 
ber, 1944, when Frimce feoreel imminent 
trouble with Spain, 80 French gendarmes were 
semt inte the country. Spain, in retaliation, 
sent in several companies of mobile guards, 
but after a short time withirew them, 

We sat basking in the sunshine one morning 
on @ stone parapet on the cliffside at the 
edge @f the town of Andorra, looking down on 
the Riu Valira and. the green fields of the 
valley, talking with Paul Ramond, the French 
postmaster, and two of his daughters, 

The girls, aged 18 and 20, wanted to know 
abnut Hollywood, Ramend was curious about 
towns all over America and about Americans 
who write to him, 

“Not a day passes by," he said, “but T 
get at least one letter from America, with 
money enclosed, asking me to send Andorran 
stumps, Both the French and Spanish have 
post offices here, anc) we both have special 
stamps for Andorra. But ours must be more 
beautiful, because I get the most requests. 
“Tm not allowed to send the stamps, so | 
write and tell them that. Of course T put as 
ihany stamps as possible on the envelope and 
posimark them with special care" (page 289) 

Ramond, a wounded veteran of World War 
I, had brought his wife and five reluctant chil- 
dren to the mountains in 1935 when he re- 
ceived his appointment. 


Soil ts Wealth, Every Inch Is Worked. Mountninsides Are Terraced Lp to the Crass 
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by other governments. Hansisome payment 
wis offered Andorrans for the concession, but 
they turned it down, 

Gradually the temper of the people changed. 
When in 1917 two Australian promoters, im 
pelled by similar considerations, sought to 
establigh n world-wide sweepstakes lottery 
headquarters in Andorra, the Council General 
succumbed to the lure of easy money and 
accepted the proposition. This time the cu- 
princes joined to veto the scheme. 

A concession, was let, however, for the 
operation of a high-powered radio station 
which stands high on the hillside above 
Escaldes, Furnished with the best ancl most 
recent American equipment, including a lange 
room, stacked high with American jazz record- 
ings, the station is heard far and wide. 

Primarily directed to England, France, and 
other European countries where radio broad- 
casting is guvernment-controlled and no ad- 
vertising is permitted, Radio Andorra's pro- 
grams are almost equally divided between 
commercials and ready-made entertainment. 
‘This enables it to pay a handsome tribute to 
the Council General, 

The country's. one bank and the hydro- 
electric company also psy a sizable portion 
of thelr profits to the Council General, And 
the Council is anxious to develop the mining 
of Andorra's deposits of iron ore. 

Rovenue from these concessions is sufficient 
to meot all national expenditures. Add to this 
the fact that the French, Spanish, and the 
Church support Andorra’s schools, and it will 
be no surprise to leat that Andorran taxes 
ute infinitesimal and that thete is always a 
surplus in the budget. 

“We may not always be so lucky as to have 
wars near our sail but not on it.” one member 
remarked at a Council meeting. 

1 asked o leading Andorran why the 
Counell General did not spend some af its 
budget surplus om paving Andorran roads he- 
cause good roads would attract more tourists. 
He replied matter-of-factly that the Council 
would soon force the cancessionaires 10 build 
roads, 

This is part of an old Andorran technique, 
Over the course of centuries Anedorrans: have 
played their co-princes against tach other, 
yaining concessions from both they could 
otherwise never have hoped to gain from one, 
‘Todwy the Andorran has. almost all the privi- 
leges of both French and Spanish citizens, 
with few of the obligations. 

Andorrans may live, work, and travel freely 
in France and without the special per- 
mission and registration required of other 
foreigners, “They pay no taxes to either coun- 
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tery and are exempt from military service in 
hoth, 

“Frenchmen look at Andorrans as the kings 
of France,” Germain Soulit, the French ve- 
guer, chuckled. “Free in their native coune 
try, and fréer than Frenchmen in France." 

Andorra has always offered sanctuary to 
political refugees. Even during World War 
TE many Spanish Republicans lived in the 
principality unmolested by either the Vichy 
or Franco tegimes. Only Hitler violated the 
country’s neutrality, 

“First there were ‘tourists.’” Soulié re- 
called for us. “Husky male tourists who al- 
ways walked in perfect step. The only thing 
civilian about them was their clothes. Then 
came the Gestapo, asking questions ancl snoop- 
ing, For there were Allied. agents coming 
through shortly after the fall of France. 

“Two Gestapo men used to come to my 
office every morning. They would walk in 
without knocking, sit down, and remain a 
while, Then they would ask me, ‘What's 
new?’ Always T would answer, “Nothing's 
been new here for a thousand years.’ ‘Then 
they would wo away. 

“After a while it got so that when they 
came in [ would ask first; “What's new?’ We 
newer leatned anything from each other.” 

Meanwhile, the Maquis (Underground) or- 
ganized in France, Its leaders frequently 
came to Andorra to hide out between raids. 
Allied agents made it more ond more their 
headquarters, And, most important, flyers 
shot down aver Europe wete coming through 
in large numbers on their way to North 
Africa, About 200 Americans alone passed. 
through, we were told, as well as many Brit- 
ish and Canadian aviators. 

“Always the Gestapo sat and watehed, al- 
though the strange faces must have warned 
them what was happening,” Soulié said- 

‘inally, in the summer of 1944, after the 
invasion 0 wmandy, they must have real- 
ized the fig was up,” he continued. “They 
ewde a raid one night and kidnaped cight 
people—two American flyers, some Poles, and 
others 1 had never seen, ‘They knew just 
where the hiding places: were and went di- 
rectly to them. They took their prisoners 
down to France in two taxicabs, 

“Everyone was afraid. Nobody tried to 
stop them and nobody protested, Shortly 
aiter, the Gestapo, too, Teft” 


Life in the Open 


Andorran life is Hved mainly in the open. 
in the free mountain air, Diligent terracing 
of the slopes has made a fourth of the lind 
arable, and, in addition to tobacco, Andotrans 
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raise potatoes, spurred rye. outs, buckwheat. 
and maize on the mountainsides, to a height 
of 5,300 feet (pages 283 and 286). 

Mest of the lind, however, is pasture An- 
dota boasts an animal population of some 
1.500 goats, 17,000 sheep. 400 cattle, and 
400 mule. The sheep graze high in the moun- 
tains all summer, but are driven down to the 
near-hy valleys in France for the winter, On 
ihe mountain trails the mule is Still the only 
téliable method of transportation, and! we fre- 
quently encountered him in the willages, 0, 

More than halt of Andorra’s population 
lives in the tiny parish of Andorra, which 
includes Escaldes, Each of the retaining 
five parishes—Canillo, Encamp, Ordino, La 
Massana, and Sant Julia—has only from 400 
to 700 inhabitants. 

Down in the valley n’ar Andorra town the 
climate is mild, and the inbabitants boast 
of an average of 280.days of sunshine a year 
On the slopes ond in the high villages the 
winter snow falls heavily, piling up to 15 ar 
20 feet. But around Escaldes more than a 
foot of snew is rore_ 

Trout and other game fish abound in the 
streams ail lakes that line the countryside. 
and high on the mountain crags Andorrans 
hunt the izard, or Pyretiean chamois, Every- 
where are anclent chapels, solld stene struc- 
tures which serve both -as shrines and as 
refuges for wayfaters chught iti a storm, 

*There is tranquillity bere,” the one-armed 
teacher of Andorra's French school told us. 
Fducated at the Sorbonne and long a resident 
of Paris. he had returned tu his native valley 
OF 300m Sa post was offered. 

Education ts not compulsory, hut Andarra's 
children are about equaily divided among the 
three free school systems, operated by the 
Fretich, the Spanish, and the Church, 

Schools are one-room, ope-leacher affairs, 
instructing children of all grades up to the 
axe of 14. Those who wish to study further 
go to France, Spain or both, 

Although shut in by the beneficent: moun- 
fains, even Andorra is not immune from world 
catastrophe. tn 1933 hard times resulted i a 
minor upheaval when young Andorrans sought 
a political solution to their problems of un- 
employment, low prices for contraband, and 
the falling off of tourist travel. 

After an hour's agitation at a meeting of 
the Council General they woo the right of 
universal mule suffrage. Tiacked by the 
French, this reform was instituwd despite 
vigorous oppusition from the Bishop of Seo 
de Urgel, ft Jasted unei) 1941, when the 
representittive of Marshal Péetain joined the 
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Rishop to rescind the lw and reinstitute the 
old system under which only the cap de case 
can wore (page 268). 

Since then, despite the restoration of democ- 
racy in Trance, there has been ho avitation 
for a return to this reform. 

“When everybody is fed," a councilor said, 
“there are no politics here and nobody cares 
about the government,” 

Nevertheless, aa Andorrans gathered in their 
cafes to pliy their traditional card games, 
murmurs. of concern aver the future were be- 
ginning to be heard, Raised from their former 
Peasant standards by en artificial and tempo- 
tary political situation, they were (riahtened 
by the prospect of a return to normuley, Vel 
this seemed bound to come with the reopening, 
Jost year, of the frontier between France and 
Spain to commerce. 

“Our wives are used to nylon stockings, fine 
clothes, and perfumes," the Andornm worried 
aloud. “How can we ask thoin to return to 
the old life?" 

Andorra’s leading citizens had great hopes 
of solving this problem by turning their coun- 
try into a -tonrist mecca, with both winter 
and Summer seasons, Tans had been made to 
keep the road from France epen all year 

Golf courses were projected for the valleys 
and ski tows for the mountainsides, although 
many peasants objected that the catthe would 
ise frightent! hy sich unusual apparitions, 

Already new hotels were going up. They 
were building mostly in Escaldes, which has 
the added attraction of the thermal baths 
But they were building also in Encamp, tn 
Ordino, and in Sant Julia, 4+ pnd 7-story 
hotels in the brown ane purplish-gray stone 
of the mountains. 

The Bishop of Seo de Urgel has long ex- 
prisied his opposition to the erection af gam. 

fing casinos or dance halls in the country. 
But this did nt discomfit the planners. 

They know that Andorra’s chief attraction 
will always be its quaintness, its distance und 
isolation from the world, the purple beauty of 
its mountains, and the setenity of ite lonely 
forests and lwkes. They do not intend to stain 
the splendor of clear and breath-taking An- 
dotran nights by a neon-tighted linedscape. 

And when the fever of the boom cools. the 
planners believe, a sane prosperity will once 
again make Andorra what it was in the olden 
days—an unchanging island of simplicity and 
a refuge for those why svek puace.* 


* See, in the Navrowat Gepowsrmy: Magasin: 
“Andora—Mountain Museun of Feud! Burope,” by 
Lawrence A. Femnsworth, Ortober, 1943; and “Unique 
Republic, Where Smuguting Ts an Dolustry," hy Bere 
bert Corey, March, 1918. 
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to millious of people, who ask for Sinclair petroleum 


products in more than twr mn languages, 


Yo maintain this international sales volume, amonnt- 


ing to millions of dollars each year, requires highly 


inel and. specializod knowledge. It de- 
vith 


trained pe 
mands constant rese 


nd development. It takes the 


kind of munufaeturi transportation and packaging 


products outsell those of any other oil company, foreign 
ordomestic, 

International trade has been an important part of 
irs operation since the Company's founding... 


another reason 
y Sinelair is 


won| SINCLAIR OIL 


CORPORATION 


630 Filth Avenue - New York 20, N.Y. 


Your Set for Safety 


NEW OR OLD... your car becomes safer to 
drive the moment you change-over to The 
New General Super Squeegee .. . with 
complete tread and sidewall built entirety 
M+ (Cold Mix) 
Rubber. In addition to extra safe, long 


of General's new Jet 

mileage... you get a softer, quieter ride 
and quick Action-Traction stopping, 
rain or shine. Top quality, throughour, 


means the least of the difference 
is the difference in price. 


TM A: 
GENERAL 
Super SQUEEGEE 


WITH JET-C-M:(Cold Mix) RUBBER 


What are these services worth 


925...935...550? 


vee  Ldeus 


yon 


smal anil technical cerviees 


plat calls 


INTERPRETATION: 


FITTING 


The car that likes to be compared—new Plymouth 


The best way to fell new cor value is by comparison. Campare the new Plymouth 

foatyre for feature, dollar for dallar, mile for mile — to any ear in any price 
range. Of 22 quality fectures found in most high-priced cars, low-priced Plymouth 
has 21 —low-priced rar "A" how 13 —lew-priced car "B" has 4/ For detalled 
proof, see the now Quality Chart at your Plymauth dealer's now. Than drive “alll 


three” ond let the ride decide! iymoytr civtsion of CHSYSLER CORPORATION, titra 31, niichigan 


How to get NEW 
Interest in Your 


OLD Hobby 


New Stereo-Realiss Camera puts trie 
third-dimension into pictures... gives 
you more good shats, less weste file 

.. does anything ordinary 35MM 
and—it’s so easy, 


cameras do... 


a way to take | that 


“Realist 


inn the Geowraph 


luxury liner service to 


South Mrica 
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You re Risking Business Ruin 


. IF you keep vital papers in metal 1 
den files. t 


Write Deot an, 


)) The mester | 
Safeco. | 


Main Oetiea 
320 TiN Ave, 
Wen Tock tf. 


Mosler 
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Insulated Record Containess “4 
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“He that invents a machine augments the power of man™—nenay wanv urecuen 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


1 EAST END STHERT Og SE VOM PT. Te 


THRILL 


IN YOUR FILMS! 


A FAVORITE OF INDUSTRY 
ED FOR HOME USE 
— 


Nateo's brilliant sound and image bring flesh- 
and-blood realism to movies. Super-simple to 
operate, rugged, light, Natco is fast becoming 
America’s largest selling projector for indus- 
try. A favorite, also, for church, school and 
home. Largest speaker-amplifier at the price. 
Single case, Speaker in detachable cover. See 
your dealer or write for literature today. 
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MENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
Division af Public infarmarion 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


The Best For Boston 


5 of the finest treaties I oa principle thot 
f ever built mew link The Budd Company int 
i England with r 
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Middle West, the n 
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good thing to remember when you plan a trip, anymbere, 
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ELECTRO -MOTIVE 


DEN PSTN 


GENENWAL MOTORS . 


LA GRANGE, OL 


well as in 
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the BIGGEST PICTURE 
for the least 1 ie 5695 


MAHOGANY? 


oT] 
IN A BRILLIANT NEW 16 TELEVISION COMBINATION 


MAGIC MIRROR TeLEvtSE 


'. iil tele in. See, bw! pate! Admiral Cofpanition, Ch 


TRIPLE PLAY PHONOGRAPH DYNAMAGIC FM-AM RADIO 


PEOPLE WHO MUST | ees me 


HEAR 


INSIST ON 
“EVEREADY” BATTERIES! | 


Kaito 
LM. Haters 


P Phedel #10 
Wig 125" Tube 
Talevision-ledio-Phasosronh 


At least 80% brighter than ordinary 
felevision under the some conditions, 
‘You con enjoy it in normal room lighting 
as eye specialists recommend. 


GENERAL GQ ELECTRIC 


dy, 
CANADA'S” 
——" VACATION PROVINCE 


ee . 


52 vacation areas brimful of 
holiday excitement. Where your holi- 

doy dollar goes a long woy. Accom- 
modation for every teste. Write us teday: 


TRADE-MARK 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 


thes Graetotenarks "Bi dissin 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.¥. 


alt of Chetan Cordude [TR and Carbon Cort 
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POLARS ID, PROUDLY PRESENTS 


TO USE Here's a new kind of photography, packed with 
fun and pleasure you've never known before 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS 
You snap the picture. Aft: 


nits or landscapes, in winter 
miner. 


More fun, too. The P 


Kary te towd. Fin . 
whice! Met ween-o spac! © thread. 


‘A single control sets both 
fad lars. Focusin 
na range nde, 


LIFETIME 


Guarantee > 


A Ae 


See a demonstration of the mew 


POLAROID 4am CAMERA 


at camera stores everywhere 


do well with the HARTFORD 


Year in and year out you'll See MLilbrather 


-all forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


; tennin, 
lour 
thot 
and 


See your Hartford agent or inmarence broker 
HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


lens Williamshurg's 250th Anniversary isan 


APOLOGY 


SEE SCENIC 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


112 Boardwalk, Adlantic City, N. J. 


with VIEW-MASTER 
THREE DIMENSION FULL COLOR PICTURES 
fow—you can relive aheil 
tw Farms Chies, Nasional Pas 


Fairy Tales, tr 
‘At selected Gi 


ASK TO SEE 


Catidiastes 


_STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES 


PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


Grow 1N THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


IN ARKANSAS AMERICA 
COMPANY. Fort Smith. ‘Thin new 
lunt, completed in 147, serves = grave 

ing market that. hae expanded with Ark- 

dni’ peewnily developing canning In 

dustry, ‘The company ales operates m ; 

plant in Louisiana. Food processing planta are swelling the ex- 
panding mumber of industries which are develop 
ing in THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 


Processors are attracted to THE MIDDLE 
SOUTH. by the wealth of annually replaceable 
agricultural, dairy, poultry and seufood products, 
These provide the foundation for an expanding 
family of industries—the business of converting 
THE MIDDLE SOUTH bounty inte marketable 
products. And THE MIDDLE SOUTH, an area 

ae of ceonormic unity formed by Arkaneas, Louisiana 
Deir Matt ta and. Miadasippl, haa the other necosary advan- 


ffi Fouts, . Tne, tages to complement ite replaceable wealth. 
thin com in, quick froaon 
Poult 


‘Those advantages include ready markets, 
teroonnscted rail and water transportation facili- 
ties, natural gas, oil, coal and electric power, de- 
pendable labor, a friendly, encouraging attitude 
of business and community leaders, space fur dis- 
persion, economi foreign resources 
and markets, a ¢ noourAges year 
‘round work and recredtion, and a strategic loca 
tion on arteries of commerce connecting mideon- 
tinental United States with the rest of the world. 


mirawbwrrics an 
riselpal raw ¥ 


‘THE MIDDLE SOUTH’S advantages have 
given industry confidence in the future of the 
Substantiol plant investments by hundreds of in- 
dustries, such as the three shown here, manifest 
that confidence For vour incustry, the advan. 
tages of THE MIDDL iy offer o 
world of opportunity. The public utility com- 
panies listed below will be glad to help you in- 
vestigute the area's possibilities. 


IN MISSISSI THE 
COTTON OLL COMPANY, 
Cottotweed fra 
finldly are be 
ny hia plant to manufacture 
stile oll for shortens 
nil, igh protein | 
Tintors ainf cellule 


et 
el plied 
cotton 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 
Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, L 


any of there business: managed, tox paying electric ond gas satvice companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER A LIGHT CONPANT MISSISSIPPI POWEE & LIGHT COMFANT 
Vi jt, sar 12, mededaipp 
LOUISIANA FOWTE & LIGHT COmPANT. NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INE, 


J Bille 


TRAVEL MEANS 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


LAND —Sa, cumfecsete  AIR~Eritih Raitemy ure oft 
lm the Sl cyan Sur Biltsh Evrepeon 
Always Casporstion isha it 


trian 


HOTELS—« 


jb 


SEA—lallewpopenetel! cave 
shannal sersieay to bulged seo 


to purchote teiets end tecure rever- 
ur these services before you leavel 


STAT LONGER—SEE MORE! 


Flan yuu! tae ef Betsie—and peru 
pees. That cy yee sore the 7 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
‘oc ang of the Beish Rettwoys offcxs show beiow for Scheie. reser 
‘asia nd wath iornanon om tea Brut line 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y, 9 Reckofelln 
CHICAGO 3, ILL, 39 So. LaSalte St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL, $10 W. 6 St. 
TORONTO, ONT, 69 Yonge Streat 
Fe Bee bh ; th sate 
+ Ope 28 at ny of Hau of 


mainly not at 
18 i-out without texture, 
With « wrstos Exposure Meter you get 
the exactly right exposure every time. It 
ins fi 


any film—in 
ing photo de: 


Luding color. See 
ts everywhere. 


WESTON 


any ca 
it ut | 


Master Il 


THE MASTER KEY TO 


Knowledge 


NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE 


Cumulative Index, 
1899-1948 


HE treasure house of authentic information 

In your NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MaGaZzINEs 
from 1899 through 1948 is opened for you by the 
NavTionwat GrocGaaPHic Maocazine Cumulative 
Index, 1894-1946, with its accompanying supplement 
for 1947-48. It comtains 23,000.teferences to topical 
headings, places, nature subjects, authors, titles, 
mapa, and pictures. Also included is a history of 
the Nutionul Geographic Socicty and its Magazine 
by Gilbert Grosvenot, with 80 illustrations, 


Geographic 


Whether you kaye only a few back numbers of 
the NATIONAL GEOORAFHIC or all 600 of them 
from 1899 through 1948, this Index will enable 
you instantly to select and locate all published 
material om the subjects in which you ure inter- 
ested. The Magazine and Index together are the 
equivalent of & pictorial atlas, gazetteer, and 
comptehonsive encyclopedia of world jeography. 


Indispensable in homes, schools, and libraries, 
this Index is made available at less than cost as 
one of The Society's educational services, Blue 
cloth covers; 860 pages; 72 10 inches, $2.50 in 
U.S. and elewhere, Postage ia prepaid. 


19 


-48 Supplement to 1899-1946 Index 
Can Be Purchased Separately 


Members owning the 1890-1946 Index will find 
daily use for this supplement which indexes the 24 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPINCS for 1947 and 1948, Price 
of this aupplement alone fa 25¢in U, S. and Pass, 
Elsowhero, 506 


National Geugraphic Soci 1649 
Dept. E-K, Washington's, B. 0, 
find for which send me 


the National Geographic Magazine 
Index 1800.1086 complete with 
ment (S250 in United Sintes 
fendx in U.S and elsewhere. Postpaid 


coplen of the IH7-48 Sapplement te Indi 
E 4 Possessions; eleewhern, 


WRITE WAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOW 


Dept, E-K, Washington 6, D, € 


[eee Geographic Soc 


How to Fix a Flat BEFORE it Happens! 


Sealed-Arr wets 


WITH PATENTED BULKHEADS 


HOW TO END THE DANGER AND 
NUISANCE OF FLATTIRES... 


AND SAVE MONEY 
AT THE SAME TIME! 


ou drive a car or track, find owt more 
abot the works ¢ tubes, How can 
Sciberling Sealed-Air Tubes, the only 
tubes with patented Bulkheads, enable 
you to drive year alter year withowt @ 
single flat tire? How can they protect you 
againse blow-outs, woo, and outlast set 
after set of tires? How can they deo all 
this—and save you mancy at the x 
Get the answers in a fascinating new 
book which we'll be glad to send you. 
Mail the coupon wen! 
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“DAD LOVED SIMPLE BEAUTY” 


For many people the 
dignity in the 
characterizes all Rovk of 
when their children see h 


nest and Bhie-gcey 


tene and color and brilliance after years 


sure tu all kinds of weather, they come 


how wisely their parents have chosen, It is be 
Rock of Ages monuments retain their or 


beauty thr 
rial sculptured hy Rock of Ages cart 
of Ages seal and is backed by a bonded 


to you, your heirs or descendants. 


BARE 


ove ple 


give 
your 
pictures 


greater 


depth 


‘The exareme depth af tie 


Tons mak: r 
fous Bar sinc 
away, Leie ho finest aad most eesarile 


camera on 
market. See 
your Leica 
Dealer. 


Take along a 


é, “LENTZ, fae, oy 20d Hustnom $2, Minw eel 1, HL 


Ment: 


is a very satisfying ¢ 
color 
es monuments, 
perfectly their Rock 
of Ages Family Monument haw:-resisted change 
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4 the Rock 
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GRANITE 
rdealer for proof of permanence in any cemetery 


be Gabgeapnic—Tn Tie 
be Guagtaph 


And 


ALwAND LOOK 
HOE THUS SEAL 


* (RORY 


FAMILY MONUMENTS 


For more than 37 years, the Champion. 
Internationa} Company af Lawronce, Maw 
sachusetts, hax manulactured the fine 
paper wsed in the NATIONAL CEQoaarnic 
Macaznt. The Magazine in your hands 
demonstrates the suporior printing qualitios 
of Champisn-International paper. For your 
needs in high-grade, uniform quality, coated 
papers, write for full information to the 


CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


haunt 


1 control methods 
arate, 


Vhese Cones Of Silence” smother sound! 


TA Labi 
tories—in part—as 4 pl 
jentists work 


fony think of F 
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where 


plioiowraphs. This is true, 
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HEA development. a way of 
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im your way. Ove 
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prevent the installation of a 


sound absurbent ce 


ing —aned 
you ayouldn't want to blinket 


w skylight. 


RCA's invention solves the 
problem in this wav: Cones af 
orbent substances ure 


together base 


1 oe 


then hung to rawe where not it 


the way. Light, inexpensive, easy 
to install, these “Cones of Silence” 
convert so venwes fito heat 
energy, absorl from OU to 75% 


of the clatter in a noixy room, 


How you benefit: 


this new 
absorber indi- 
cates the type of prog 
research conducted 
Lab Such leadership 
in science and engineering 


The development 
functional sounec 


ones 


adds value beyond price toany 
product or service of HOA andl 
REA Victor. 

The 


+ dewe tis, een 


nf etc 
et ACA Reh 

Weyt UI St NY. Au 
Hain € 
City 


Mien “Hult, 38 


of Americe: 


World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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ECONGTION PLACE ANE 
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S AND : 
REMOVES GERM HAmNOING FAM FLOM MOUTH AND THROM? 


f INVIGORATING AFTER-EFFECT! / E 


Recommendation for Membership 


IN THE 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


To the Secretary, N 


Sietrenth ard M Seen 


aphic Society, 
on 6, 2. € 1949 


T nominate 
Occupation 
Address 
for membership in The Society. 
Name of nominating member 


Address 
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HAS WEEN estimated that one out of 
[sey two peuple in our country suffers, 
or hassuffered, from an allergy. These people 
are unusually sensitive to certain things: 
which are harmless to the nverage person. 


Plants, dust, animals, foods, drugs, chem- 
feals and bacteria are among the most eom- 
mon causes of allergic disorders. When sus- 
ceptible persons come in contact with these 
troublemakers, it is thought that a sub- 
stunce called Aistamine is released by the 
body into the blood stream. This in turn 
may lead to sneexing attacks, skin rashes, 
digestive upsets or more serious conditions, 


Fortunately, recent develapments by 
mudical science make it possible for the 
doctor to do more than ever before to re- 
liewe allergies, New drugs, known as anti- 
histuminics, are helpful in mimy casex, 
especially those caused by substances which 
ore inhaled. This includes bay fever which 
alone attacks some three and one half 
million people each year, 


Metropolitan Life 


(a TOA COMPANY) 


Insurance 4 Company 


DV Manekom Avaniee, New Yams 1, N. 4, 


The dector may reccmmernd injections of 
the allergy-causing substance to help tuild 
up resistance to it: He may also suggest 
steps for ayoiding or lesening contact with 
the troublemaker_ 

Recent research has shown that some 
allergic conditions improve when the pa- 
tient is helped to resolve emotional con- 
flicts. Today, authorities soy that, with 
proper medical caro, 3 out of 4 allergy vic- 
time can be greatly helped. 


For the best results, treatment to increase 
resistance should be started in advance of 
exposure to the causes of allergy. Hay fever 
treatments, for example, are more than 
twice as effective when given before the 
pollen season starts rather than after, 


‘There is still no “sure cure” for allergies, 
bat patients who maintain close and con- 
tinued co-operation with the devtar have 
the best chance for a great measure of relief, 
To learn more fnets about allergies, write 
for # copy of Metropolitan's free booklet, 
89-N, “Allergic To What?" 


Motropolitan tite lasurones Company 
V Madison Ave, Naw Yerk 10, N.Y: 


Ploase send mie Metropolitan's free | 
boullet, SUN, “Allergic To What!" 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE 
KEEPS RIGHT ON IMPROVING 


Long Distance is faster. Calls go through on 
the average in 16 minutes — nine times out 
of ten while you hald the line. 


Local Service is better, The operator answers 
or the dial tone comes on faster than at any 
time since before the war. Calls go through 
promptly and aceurately. 


Equipment troubles are fewer than ever. 
Those reported by customers have decreased 


15% from a year ago. 
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For the gifts sou'll give with pride—let your jeweler be your guide 
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